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Preface 


Printmaking  has  been  a  vital  form  of  western  art 
since  the  fifteenth  century  and  is  especially  live  today. 
The  prints  in  this  exhibition  were  chosen  by  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Art  History  Senior  Seminar  to  acquaint  the 
community  with  a  portion  of  the  Sweet  Briar  College 
art  collection,  and  to  illustrate  the  four  basic  printmak- 
ing processes  by  means  of  typical  examples. 

A  short  introduction  to  printmaking  precedes  the  in- 
dividual catalogue  entries  which  are  ordered  according 
to  medium. 
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Printmaking  and  PnnU 

Prints  are  divided  into  four  major  categories  —  relief, 
intaglio,  lithograph  and  serigraph  —  depending  on  the 
method  by  which  they  are  printed.  Ordinarily  the 
method  employed  can  be  readily  recognized  in  view- 
ing a  print,  but,  especially  in  recent  times,  some  artists 
have  experimented  with  a  combination  of  processes  so 
that  the  distinctive  qualities  of  a  particular  medium  are 
obscured,  and  identification  is  more  complicated. 

The  Relief  Print:   Woodcut 

The  woodcut  is  the  most  ancient  of  the  printmaking 
methods.    In  it  an  image  is  acriieved  by  cutting  away 
certain  areas  from  a  side-grain  block  of  wood  with  a 
sharp  instrument  while  leaving  other  areas  intact.  The 
areas  that  are  cut  away  remain  white.    Ink  is  applied  to 
what  is  left  of  the  raised  surfaces  and  they  produce  the 
black  or  colored  lines  and  shapes  of  the  printed  work. 
Depending  on  the  wood  selected,  the  print  may  exhibit 
grain  or  no  grain  at  all. 

Although  the  invention  of  paper  by  the  Chinese  is 
generally  assigned  to  the  early  second  century,  the  use 
of  carved  wooden  blocks  for  printing  images  and  charac- 
ters on  paper  appears  to  have  occurred  some  centuries 
later  in  theT'ang  Dynasty  (618-906  A.D.).    In  both 
East  and  West,  relief  printing  on  paper  was  preceded  by 
the  printing  of  forms  on  textiles. 

The   history  of  printmaking  in  Europe  is  rooted  in  man's 
spiritual  quest  for  salvation  and  his  human  tendency  to 
sin.    In  the  fifteenth  century,  an  age  of  pilgrimage  and 
gambling,  the  overwhelming  desiresfor  devotional  images 
and  playing  cards  encouraged  the  execution  of  woodcut 
prints.   Many  of  these  were  single  sheets  illustrating  the 
legends  of  the  saints.  These  sheets  are  relatively  rare 
today,  and  the  remaining  examples  are  preserved  be- 
cause the  protective  images  were  placed  inside  traveling 
chests  and  bookcovers.  Simultaneously,  playing  cards 
were  printed.  The  protective  saints  and  the  playing  cards 
were  alternatives  in  combatting  the  obsessive  fear  of  death, 
especially  sudden  death  from  the  plague.   Of  the  many 
versions  of  the  Dance  of  Death ,  the  forty-one  woodcuts 
of  Hans  Holbein  the  Younger  are  justifiably  the  most 
celebrated. 


Germany  was  the  principal  center  for  woodcut  pro- 
duction in  the  fifteenth  century.    In  the  second  half  of  the 
century  the  development  of  the  block  book  presented  a 
new  use  for  woodcut.  The  text  and  illustration,  cut  from 
a  single  block,  formed  a  unified  whole,  and  this  type  of 
book  largely  replaced  the  illuminated  manuscript.  With 
the  introduction  of  movable  type,  book  illustration  be- 
came the  primary  function  of  the  woodcut,  and  the  block 
book  disappeared.  The  anonymous  woodcut  printed  by 
Anton  Koberger  in  1488  (fig.  1)  appears  to  be  a  page 
from  a  block  book.  The  bold  design,  and  the  essentials 
of  the  narratives  are  vigorously  set  forth  in  the  strong 
black  lines  of  the  woodcut  and  the  bright  color  applied 
by  hand. 

Among  the  great  artists  of  this  period,  Albrecht 
Dijrer  (1471-1528)  contributed  the  most  to  the  develop- 
ment of  woodcut  as  a  fine  art.   His  technical  expertise 
and  mastery  of  line  created  three-dimensionality  and 
subtle  shading  in  his  works.  The  clarity  and  sophistica- 
tion of  the  woodcut  as  original  art  had  reached  its  pinnacle 
of  perfection. 

After  1  520,  the  relief  process  was  largely  replaced  by 
engraving  and  etching,  but  the  woodcut  never  disappeared. 
More  modern  artists,  such  as  Gauguin,  Munch  and  the 
German  Expressionists,  use  larger  areas  of  solid  black 
than  the  earlier  makers  of  woodcut. 

The  Relief  Print:   Metalcut,  Wood  Engraving  and  Linocut 

The  woodcut  is  not  the  only  relief  method.  There  are 
also  metalcut,  wood  engraving  and  linocut.   Use  of  the 
metalcut  is  largely  confined  to  the  second  half  of  the 
fifteenth  century.   Here  a  metal  plate  is  used  and  the  sur- 
face is  worked  with  a  knife,  and  a  variety  of  goldsmith 
punches.  What  remains  of  the  surface  is  inked;  hence, 
what  is  produced  is  a  relief  print.  These  are  sometimes 
referred  to  as  "dotted  prints"  because  of  the  ornamenta- 
tion created  by  the  punches. 

Wood  engraving  is  a  demanding  technique.    In  this 
the  artist  cuts  into  end-grain  hardwood,  and  a  variety  of 
sharp  tools  is  used  to  create  fine  lines  and  detail.  When 
the  surface  of  the  wood  is  inked,  the  lines  are  not  filled 
in.  Thus  in  the  wood  engravings,  the  lines  and  forms 
remain  white  and  the  background  is  black  or  colored. 
The  use  of  the  "white  line  engraving,"  as  it  is  sometimes 


called,  has  never  been  widespread.  Thomas  Bewick  (1758- 
1828)  of  England  created  some  of  the  most  distinguished 
examples. 

The  linocut  appeared  in  the  twentieth  century.    In 
this  inexpensive,  easily  cut  medium,  linoleum  is  substi- 
tuted for  wood. 

Intaglio:    Engraving,  Drypoint  and  Mezzotint 

The  intaglio  media  uses  a  metal  plate  (usually  copper), 
and,  in  contrast  to  relief,  prints  what  i,s  below  the  surface. 
Prints  are  divided  into  two  groups;   those  made  by  the 
direct  process  (engravings,  drypoints  and  mezzotints), 
and  those  made  by  the  indirect  (etchings  and  aquatints). 
Providing  the  margin  has  not  been  cut  away,  intaglio 
prints  will  show  a  clear  plate  mark  at  the  edges  because 
of  the  pressure  with  which  the  plate  has  been  applied  to 
the  paper. 

The  earliest  of  the  intaglio  processes  is  engraving 
which  originated  around  the  middle  of  the  fifteenth 
century;  its  first  practitioners  were  men  trained  as  gold- 
smiths and  armorers,    in  this  medium  grooves,  fine  or 
deep,  are  cut  into  the  plate  with  a  burin,  ink  is  applied 
to  the  cut  plate,  and  the  surface  is  wiped  clean,  leaving 
ink  only  in  the  crevices.    Printing  is  done  with  a  press 
under  heavy  pressure,  and  the  dampened  paper  is  actually 
forced  into  the  grooves,  resulting  in  a  work  with  clear, 
crisp  lines.   Because  of  the  resistance  of  the  metal  plate, 
strokes  are  usually  not  very  long.   Much  greater  detail 
and  greater  subtlety  are  possible  in  engraving  than  in 
woodcut. 

As  with  the  woodcut,  religious  subjects  and  playing 
cards  predominated  in  fifteenth  century  engraving, 
although  scenes  of  courtly  love,  fantastic  alphabets,  and 
occasionally  battle  scenes  are  also  present.  The  earliest 
engravings  were  not  signed,  but  initials  began  to  appear 
in  the  second  half  of  the  fifteenth  century.   And  in  the 
last  years  of  the  fifteenth  century,  line  engraving  reached 
maturity.   Dijrer  excelled  in  engraving  as  he  did  in  wood- 
cut.  He  had  contact  with  the  greatest  humanists  of  his 
day,  and  his  subject  matter  was  encyclopedic;    religious, 
historical,  mythological,  and  landscapes.   He  recorded 
his  meeting  with  Lucas  van  Leyden  in  Antwerp  in  1  521 , 
and  the  two  later  exchanged  prints.   The  Adoration  of 
the  Magi  by  Lucas  (fig.  6)  is  an  example  of  the  work 


of  this  youthful  Dutch  prodigy.  The  second  magus 
sweeps  onto  the  scene  with  a  broad  gesture,  while  the 
densely  massed  backgroud  figures  display  an  amazing 
range  of  contemporary  Dutch  headgear.   Physically  this 
is  a  rather  large  engraving,  but  Georg  Pencz's  work  of 
Joseph  Explaining  his  dreams  (fig.  7)  is  only  a  few 
inches  in  height.   Nevertheless  it,  too,  is  filled  with  the 
descriptive  detail  that  delighted  the  northern  public. 

In  the  drypoint  a  sharp  instrument,  handled  like  a 
pen,  cuts  into  the  metal  plate.   The  burr  forced  up  by 
the  tool  is  left  on  the  plate,  instead  of  being  polished 
off  as  it  is  in  the  engraving.   This  burr  catches  some  of 
the  ink  so  that  the  printed  line  is  shaded  and  soft.   Only 
a  limited  number  of  impressions  can  be  made  from  a 
plate  as  the  characteristic  burr  is  soon  worn  down.   The 
feeling  of  suspense  in  Marcel  Vertes'   Circus  Ballet  on 
Ropes  (fig.  1 1 )  is  well  expressed  by  the  imprecision 
of  the  dry  point  line. 

The  mezzotint  came  into  existence  in  the  seventeenth 
century.    In  this  technique  a  tool  with  a  serrated  edge 
is  rocked  over  the  surface  of  the  plate  producing  many 
small  indentations  with  burr.  The  surface  is  then  worked 
with  a  scraper  to  create  a  subtle  range  of  dark  and  light 
tones.   A  highly  burnished,  smooth  area  will  produce 
white.  The  technique  was  used  extensively  in  the  eight- 
eenth century  to  reproduce  oil  paintings.   This  was  es- 
pecially true  in  England;  in  fact,  the  process  became 
known  as  the  "English  manner."   Richard  Earlom  in  Land- 
scape with  Apollo  and  Mercury  (fig.  1 2)  has  used  a 
combination  of  etching  and  mezzotint  to  reproduce  the 
effect  of  pen  and  bistre  wash  found  in  Claude  Lorrain's 
drawing. 

Intaglio:    Etching  and  Aquatint 

In  an  etching  an  acid  resistant  coating,  or  ground,  is  laid 
over  the  metal  plate.   The  artist  then  draws  through  the 
ground  with  an  etching  needle.   The  plate  is  put  in  an 
acid  bath,  and  the  acid  bites  into  the  exposed  metal  to 
produce  lines.   Deeper  lines  may  be  obtained  by  repeated 
immersions,  "stopping  out"  the  more  delicate  lines  with 
an  acid  resistant  varnish.    Using  an  alternative  method, 
an  artist  may  begin  by  needling  the  deepest  lines  first, 
and  adding  the  lightest  lines  last.    In  etching  an  artist  can 
produce  long,  fluid  lines  with  ease.  This  greater  freedom 


and  the  tremendous  variety  of  effects  that  are  possible 
have  made  etching  a  favorite  means  of  expression. 

Two  of  the  greatest  masters  of  etching  lived  in  the 
seventeenth  century  —  Rembrandt  and  Callot.  The 
French  artist  Callot  had  a  relatively  short  life,  and  spent 
more  than  one-third  of  it  in  Italy.   Although  he  died  at 
the  age  of  forty-three,  he  produced  over  1400  prints. 
Beggars,  cripples,  cavaliers,  and  the  nobility  —  the  sharp 
contrasts  of  seventeenth  century  life  —  are  present  in  his 
prints.  With  wit  and  gesture  he  pictures  the  characters 
of  the  Commedia  dell'  Arte,  and  something  of  the  bra- 
vura of  the  theatre  is  also  present  in  his  costume  piece. 
Gentleman  with  a  feathered  hat  (fig.  13).   So  well  con- 
trolled is  his  line,  his  etchings  can  be  mistaken  for  en- 
gravings. 

Rembrandt  is  preeminent  in  etching  for  he  combined 
superlative  technique  with  an  extraordinary  understanding 
and  expression  of  human  emotion.   He  gave  the  simple 
occurrences  of  everyday  life  universal  implications,  and 
raised  etching  to  a  level  that  has  never  been  surpassed. 
All  great  etchers  since  Rembrandt  have  marveled  at  his 
invention  and  vision. 

A  few  examples  may  suggest  the  diversity  that  is 
possible  in  the  etching  technique:    Piranesi  creates  rich 
tonal  effects  in  his  towering  Career!  X  (fig.  14),  where- 
as Picasso  uses  a  pure,  clear  outline  in  describing  Two 
Women  before  a  Sculptured  Head  (fig.  19).   By  joining 
drypoint  with  etching  Chagall  obtains  a  loose,  scratchy 
line  whose  informality  and  animation  are  appropriate 
for  the  fable  The  Cock  and  the  Pearl  (fig.  23) . 

Aquatint  is  a  variation  of  the  etching  process,  and  is 
especially  effective  when  a  large  negative  area  is  to  be 
given  tone.   After  the  principal  outlines  of  the  work  are 
established  by  etching,  thin  rosin  dust,  or  asphaltum 
powder,  is  applied  to  the  areas  where  tone  is  needed. 
The  plate  is  heated  so  that  the  powdered  material  will 
adhere,  and,  when  cool,  the  plate  may  be  etched. 

Goya  found  the  aquatint  especially  suited  to  his  needs, 
and  used  it  in  his  four  famous  series  of  prints.    In  "No 
Quieren"  from  Desastres  de  la  Guerra  (fig.  24)  aquatint 
produces  the  textured,  middle  tone  background  which 
serves  as  a  foil  for  the  sharp  black  and  white  of  the 
etched  figures.   Peter  Takal's  Dawn  (fig.  25)  is  dependent 
on  aquatint  for  the  encompassing  mist  through  which 


the  sun  is  just  beginning  to  filter.   And  in  Winter  Light  II 
by  Linda  Plotkin  (fig.  26)  color  is  added  to  etching  and 
aquatint,  and  the  effect  of  winter  is  well-realized.  The 
silence  of  heavy  snow  is  felt  in  the  large,  empty,  white 
expanse;  the  buildings  huddle  together  and  overlap  for 
protection,  and  even  the  warm  areas  of  color  are  chilled 
by  the  pervasive  blue-black  of  the  sky  and  trees. 

Lithograph 

A  lithograph  prints  what  is  drawn  on  the  surface,  hence 
it  is  sometimes  referred  to  as  the  planographic  process. 
The  drawing  is  made  with  a  waxy  crayon  (litho  crayon) 
or  waxy  ink  (tusche)  on  a  level  stone.   (Occasionally 
zinc  and  aluminum  plates  are  substituted  for  stone.)   The 
surface  of  the  stone  is  briefly  treated  with  a  gum  arable 
solution  mixed  with  a  small  amount  of  nitric  acid.   The 
stone  is  wetted,  and  then  inked  with  an  oily  pigment 
which  adheres  to  the  drawing.    Printing  is  done  by  a  slid- 
ing pressure  as  the  carriage  of  the  press  glides  under  a 
yoke.   Color  can  be  introduced  by  repeating  this  pro- 
cess on  various  stones,  each  stone  printing  a  particular 
color.  The  medium  is  widely  used  today  for  it  is  a  rela- 
tively direct  method  which  produces  a  large  number  of 
prints. 

Alois  Senefelder,  a  playwright,  born  in  Prague,  is 
given  credit  for  discovering  the  lithograph  in  the  eight- 
eenth century.  The  medium  flourished  in  France  and 
was  used  by  the  nineteenth  century  painters  Gros,  Geri- 
cault,  Ingres,  and  Delacroix.   However,  it  is  Daumier,  and 
later  Toulouse-Lautrec,  who  are  most  closely  identified 
with  lithography.  The  development  of  the  newspaper 
between  1 830  and  1 850  coincided  with  the  art  of  Dau- 
mier and  he  contributed  to  a  daily  and  weekly  paper,  pre- 
senting the  day-to-day  incidents  of  middle  class  life.   He 
also  produced  rather  pointed  political  cartoons,  one  of 
which  earned  him  a  jail  sentence.  Par  Garvarni  (fig.  27) 
is  his  portrait  of  another  cartoonist,  a  friendly  rival  of 
Daumier's.   A  quite  different  type  of  lithograph  is  Con- 
struction by  Alexander  Calder  (fig.  31),  a  bold  work  not 
unlike  the  large  stabile  he  created  for  the  1967  World's 
Fair  in  Montreal. 

Serigraph  or  Silkscreen 

Serigraph,  or  silkscreen,  is  a  stencil  process  in  which  silk 


or  other  fabric  is  stretched  tightly  over  a  wooden  frame. 
The  design,  or  the  primary  section  of  the  design,  is  imposed 
on  the  screen  by  blocking  out  those  areas  which  the  artist 
does  not  want  to  print.  Transparent  or  opaque  color  is 
forced  through  the  open  areas  of  the  silk  onto  the  paper 
by  a  squeegee  or  scraper  with  a  rubber  blade.   The  proc- 
ess is  repeated  for  each  additional  color. 

Silkscreen  was  used  in  the  early  years  of  the  twentieth 
century  jn  England  and  America  for  commercial  posters 
and  billboards.  The  inexpensive  equipment  made  silk- 
screen  feasible  in  depression  days  for  artists  on  the  WPA 
Federal  Arts  Program,  and  they  succeeded  in  having  the 
medium  identified  as  a  valid  art  form.   In  the  late  fifties 
and  sixties,  silkscreen  was  used  extensively  by  the  Pop 
artists,  and  Op  and  "hard  edge"  artists  found  the  flat 
colors  and  well-defined  contours  congenial. 

Pastorale  by  Grace  Hartigan  (fig.  32)  is  an  effective 
use  of  silkscreen,  although  it  is  a  more  complex  example 
than  most,  both  in  design  and  color.    It  is  the  somewhat 
offbeat  colors  that  give  this  print  its  freshness  and  vivacity. 
Andy  Warhol  uses  a  photo  silkscreen  process  in  which 
enlarged  reproductions  of  figures  are  photomechanically 
imposed  on  the  screen.   A  portrait  series  may  be  a  long 
sequence  of  exact  repeats  as  in  some  of  the  Marilyn  Mon- 
roe and  Elizabeth  Taylor  images,  or  show  some  slight 
variations  as  in  the  Two  Jackies  (fig.  33). 

The  last  twenty-five  years  have  witnessed  a  "print 
explosion."   Printmakers,  print  dealers,  print  collectors 
have  proliferated.    In  addition,  there  are  at  least  a  dozen 
distinguished  workshops  in  this  country  and  abroad.  The 
traditional  techniques  are  practiced  in  most  of  these 
workshops,  but  there  has  also  been  much  cross-fertiliza- 
tion of  media,  and  constant  experimentation  in  the  ma- 
nipulation of  new  materials. 
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The  interests  and  attitudes  of  medieval  man  are  reflec- 
ted in  The  Golden  Legend  wr\tXen  by  Jacobus  de  Vorag- 
ine.    it  codified  the  history  and  legends  of  the  various 
saints  following  the  sequence  of  the  liturgical  calendar. 
The  saints  were  the  heroes  of  the  Middle  Ages,  and  their 
acts  and  lives  represented  all  that  was  perfect,  good  and 
holy.    The  Go/den  Legend  was  not  a  scientific  history 
which  appealed  to  man's  intellect,  but  a  collection  of  the 
well-known  and  more  obscure  events  in  the  lives  of  the 
saints  which  appealed  to  man's  heart. 

This  leaf  of  The  Golden  Legend  from  an  incunabulum 
or  possibly  a  block  book,  although  normally  the  block 
book  was  printed  on  only  one  side  of  the  page,  is  an  or- 
dered incorporation  of  text  and  woodcut  illustration. 
The  illustration  appears  across  the  bottom  of  the  page 
with  two  columns  of  text  in  medieval  German  at  the  top. 
This  arrangement  draws  the  viewer's  eye  over  the  elabo- 
rate calligraphy  of  the  text  to  the  woodcut  below,  where 
the  primary  attention  is  focused. 

The  illustration  is  divided  into  two  scenes  which  do 
not  allude  to  the  text  above,  but  to  the  history  of  Saint 
Moses  the  Abbot  on  the  reverse  side  of  the  page.  The 
first  depicts  a  monk  holding  a  child  before  a  large  group 
of  onlookers  within  an  architectural  setting.   The  second, 
divided  from  the  first  by  what  appears  to  be  a  wooden 
beam,  shows  a  woman  and  child  lying  before  a  thatched 
cottage.  These  images  illustrate  the  result  of  an  aged  and 
infirm  monk's  failure  to  heed  the  warning  of  St.  Moses 
the  Abbot,  "Go  not  hence,  because  thou  wilt  fall  into 
the  sin  of  fornication."''    The  monk  goes  to  Egypt  and 
is  nursed  back  to  health  by  a  young  virgin,  who  begets 
his  child.  This  appears  in  the  scene  at  the  right.   The 
monk  realizes  his  folly  and  goes  to  the  church  at  Syrte  to 
warn  his  brothers.   "Do  you  see  this  infant?    He  is  the 
son  of  disobedience!    Beware  for  yourselves  brethren, 
because  I  did  this  in  my  old  age,  and  pray  for  me. "2 
This  scene  is  shown  at  the  left,  though  the  two  were  prob- 
ably cut  into  the  woodblock  in  opposite  order  to  pre- 
serve the  sequence,  and  were  reversed  when  printed. 

The  illustration  on  the  reverse  side  of  the  page  alludes 
to  the  legend  of  Saint  Arsenius  the  Abbot.  Two  unrelated 
scenes,  divided  by  an  architectural  structure,  show  Saint 
Arsenius  attempting  to  settle  a  quarrel,  and  speaking  to  a 
kneeling  woman.  The  scene  depicting  the  aged  noble- 
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woman  takes  place  in  a  landscape  setting,  a  translation  of 
the  original  text  which  describes  it  in  the  monk's  cell. 
The  woman,  because  of  her  piety  and  devotion,  desired  to 
see  St.  Arsenius.   The  illustration  captures  the  moment  in 
which  he  says,  "If  thou  art  desirous  of  seeing  my  face, 
look  upon  it."  3 

In  both  illustrations,  the  narrative  quality  of  the 
woodcut  predominates,  and  the  anonymous  artist  has 
eliminated  all  non-essential  elements  to  enhance  it. 
Architecture  in  each  woodcut  has  been  summarily  sug- 
gested by  bold  line  which  does  not  detract  from  the-fig- 
ures  which  are  the  center  of  attention.   Simple  lines  de- 
scribe their  forms,  and  the  elaborate  drapery  emphasizes 
their  importance.  The  gestures  of  the  figures  convey  the 
narrative,  as  in  the  crying  figure  of  the  monk  in  the  illus- 
tration St.  Moses  the  Abbot  who  expresses  the  sorrow 
inherent  in  the  story.   Both  woodcuts  have  a  theatrical 
quality  and  the  placement  of  the  figures  seems  staged. 
In  St.  Arsenius  the  Abbot,  movement  is  expressed  in  the 
quarrel  of  the  two  boys  who  pull  and  tug  at  one  another. 
Even  so,  their  violence  seems  posed  and  frozen. 

The  illustrations  are  not  spatially  logical,  nor  do  they 
reflect  an  interest  in  naturalism.    In  each,  space  is  limited 
and  the  landscape  appears  as  a  backdrop.  The  two-dimen- 
sionality of  space  in  both  woodcuts  is  reinforced  by  the 
flat  color  which  has  been  applied  by  hand.  There  are  no 
shadows  to  create  three-dimensionality,  and  the  forms 
are  linear.   The  drapery  is  patterned  and  the  needle-eye 
loop,  typical  of  mid-1  5th  century  woodcut,  appears  in 
the  creases  and  folds.  The  interest  is  in  the  purely  nar- 
rative nature  of  the  scenes  and  the  artist  has  used  ges- 
ture, figure  size  and  placement  to  create  it.   All  of  these 
devices  are  typical  of  medieval  woodcut,  and  the  close 
correlation  and  juxtaposition  of  flat  printed  text  with 
illustration. 

L.  D. 


1  Jacobus  de  Voragine,  The  Golden  Legend,  translateid  by 
Granger  Ryan  and  Helmut  Ripperger  (London:  Longmans,  Green 
and  Co.,  1941),  p.  740. 

^Ibid 

^Ibid,  p.  742. 


Circe  and  Ulysses  is  the  only  mythological  scene 
found  in  the  Nuremberg  Chronicle,  a  history  of  the  six 
ages  of  the  world.    It  depicts  the  encounter  of  Ulysses 
and  his  men  with  the  beautiful  sorceress,  Circe,  on  the 
enchanted  island,  Aiaia.   This  subject,  taken  from  Ho- 
mer's Odyssey,  was  originally  part  of  a  tightly  organized 
arrangement  of  text  and  woodcut  illustration.    It  ap- 
peared on  a  page  with  the  representation  of  King  Saul 
and  the  lineage  of  Judah,  an  unusual  combination  which 
suggests  the  eclectic  nature  of  the  Chronicle.    Though 
different  in  subject  matter,  the  three  woodcuts  were  re- 
lated in  style,  and  shared  a  graceful  linear  quality  which 
is  apparent  in  Circe  and  Ulysses. 

The  line  in  Circe  and  Ulysses  is  at  once  delicate  and 
refined.    It  outlines  form,  but  does  not  create  broad  con- 
tours which  were  typical  of  an  earlier  phase  in  woodcut 
development.   The  thin  black  lines  describe  the  figures 
and  vary  in  quality  to  suggest  textures.  The  fluidity  of 
line  in  the  waves  contrasts  with  the  jagged  line  of  the 
shore.   More  explicitly,  the  folds  in  the  drapery  of  Circe 
and  her  maid  servant  express  the  sumptuous  nature  of 
the  cloth.   Detail  is  shown  by  line  as  well,  in  the  gentle 
features  of  Circe  and  the  exact  representation  of  the  ac- 
coutrements of  the  boat.  There  is  little  variation  in  line 
tonality  throughout  the  scene,  but  cross-hatching  and 
parallel  linear  placement  have  been  used  to  create  shad- 
ow, particularly  in  the  hull  of  the  boat  and  the  folds  of 
Circe's  drapery.  The  overall  impression  of  the  scene  is 
one  of  complex,  almost  pattern-like,  line.   The  juxtaposi- 
tion of  black  line  on  paper  reinforces  the  two-dimension- 
ality of  the  image  which  is  not  relieved  by  a  suggestion 
of  atmosphere.  This  woodcut  was  probably  intended  to 
be  hand-colored,  which  would  have  enhanced  the  limited 
spatial  depth. 

Spatially,  the  scene  appears  compressed.   Several  nar- 
rative elements  have  been  combined  in  one  image,  the 
boat  with  the  enchanted  men  on  board,  Ulysses,  Circe 
holding  a  potion  and  the  maid  servant  behind  the  table. 
The  figures  of  Circe,  Ulysses  and  the  maid  servant  are  of 
equal  size  though  the  three  are  at  different  points  in 
space.  There  is  no  logical  understanding  of  spatial  re- 
cession as  the  shoreline  rises  vertically  behind  the  maid, 
and  the  boat  of  Ulysses  is  shown  at  two  different  angles. 
Though  there  is  not  an  exact  representation  of  natural 
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Michael  Wolgemut  and  Hans  Pleydenwurff   (German) 
"Circe  and  Ulysses"  from   the  Nuremberg  Chronicle 
Woodcut,   published  1493 
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space,  there  is  an  interest  in  nature  reflected  in  the  pres- 
ence of  the  tree,  the  rippling  water  and  the  detailing  of 
plants  by  the  waterside.  The  fact  that  the  figures  are 
clothed  in  15th  century  dress  may  be  a  further  indication 
of  natural  observation. 

Through  placement  and  gesture,  the  figures  reinforce 
the  tight  visual  narrative.    It  is  possible  that  this  wood- 
cut had  symbolic  religious  significance  and,  if  so,  this 
would  account  for  its  placement  on  the  page  with  a 
religious  subject.   The  names  of  Circe  and  Ulysses  appear 
on  the  image,  and  they  are  placed  opposite  one  another. 
Circe  holds  a  cup  which  suggests  her  ability  to  perform 
magic,  and  Ulysses  points  toward  Circe.  The  enchanted 
men  look  in  her  direction  and  the  maid  servant  points  to 
a  basin  which  again  suggests  Circe's  magical  power. 
There  is,  then,  a  cohesive  and  interlocking  narrative  in 
the  sophisticated  woodcut  of  Circe  and  Ulysses. 

Albrecht  Dijrer's  participation  in  the  execution  of 
Circe  and  Ulysses  has  been  suggested.^    He  was  an  ap- 
prentice in  Wolgemut's  workshop  in  Nuremberg  until 
1490,  and  could  have  made  the  drawing  for  the  woodcut 
at  that  time.   Dijrer  was  travelling  in  Germany  beginning 
in  1491  and  his  involvement  in  the  production  of  the 
Nuremberg  Chronicle,  because  of  his  absence  from  Nur- 
emberg and  his  status  as  an  apprentice,  is,  at  best,  un- 
certain. L_  [)_ 

1  Erwm  Panofsky,  The  Life  and  Art  of  Albrecht  Durer  (Prince- 
ton, N,  J.:  Princeton  University  Press,  1955),  p.  20. 


Aristide  Maillol's  woodcut  representing  flowers,  vege- 
tables and  arranged  fruit,  generally  entitled  Les  Geor- 
giques  de  Virgile,  is  an  illustration  for  a  French  edition 
of  The  Georgics.    It  was  intended  for  publication  by  the 
publishing  house  of  Count  Kessler,  but  had  not  appeared 
at  the  death  of  the  artist. 

The  word  "georgics"  translates  "the  facts  of  farming," 
and  the  work  is  divided  into  four  books  which  deal  with 
various  aspects  of  agriculture.  This  woodcut  probably 
appeared  in  Book  1 1  which  is  dedicated  to  the  subject  of 
the  growing  and  harvesting  of  trees  and  vines. 

And  in  short  space  the  laden  boughs  arise. 
With  happy  fruit  advancing  to  the  skies. 
The  mother  plant  admires  the  leaves  unknown 
Of  alien  trees,  and  apples  not  her  own. 

Of  vegetable  woods  are  various  kinds. 
And  the  same  species  are  of  several  minds.  ^ 

As  an  illustration,  Les  Georgiques  is  simple  and  direct. 
There  is  a  clear  sense  of  incorporation  of  the  image  with 
the  page  created  by  the  placement  and  handling  of  the 
forms.  The  images  are  placed  in  three  separate  groups 
and  each  is  a  pictorial  whole  within  the  page.  There  is  no 
background  or  groundline  to  suggest  space,  and  the  rep- 
resentation of  gourds,  grapes  in  baskets  and  arranged 
fruit  tend  to  float. 

Broad  contours  define  the  essential  forms  of  the  im- 
ages, and  Maillol  exploits  the  bold  quality  of  woodcut  in 
the  opposition  of  black  line  on  white  paper.   There  is  a 
strict  economy  of  execution,  yet  the  forms  are  not  with- 
out grace.   Maillol  has  captured  a  subtle  naturalism  by 
omitting  excessive  detail  and  concentrating  on  line.   The 
resulting  purity  of  forms  has  a  quiet  beauty  and  evokes 
a  feeling  of  pastoral  innocence. 

The  vegetables,  flowers  and  fruits  of  Les  Georgiques 
reflect  Maillol's  interest  in  nature  study.   At  the  same 
time,  the  clarity  of  form  and  emphasis  on  contour  in 
these  images  are  similar  to  the  calm  classicism  which 
characterizes  his  sculptural  works. 


L  D. 


r.y^J 
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Aristide  Maillol   (French,  1861-1944) 
Les  Georgiques  de  Virgile 
Woodcut,   1939? 


1  Virgil,  The  Georgics,  translated  into  English  verse  by  John 
Dryden  (New  York:  The  Heritage  Press,  1953),  p.  43. 


Calavera  Huertista  is  a  biting  caricature  of  General 
Victor iano  Huerta,  a  political  leader  during  the  1912 
Mexican  Counter-Revolution.    Posada  has  presented  him 
satirically  as  a  six-legged  beast  with  skeleton  head.   This 
creature  appears  like  a  spider,  but  with  six  appendages 
instead  of  the  conventional  eight.  The  frontal  "arms" 
grasp  a  skull  and  bone,  elements  of  death  that  possibly 
emphasize  the  results  of  revolution  and  Huerta's  politi- 
cal coup  d'etat.   The  back  pairs  of  legs  support  an  ema- 
ciated body.   A  tail  curls  in  dimishing  segments,  like  a 
scorpion  ready  to  sting.   A  battered  skull  with  fangs  be- 
comes a  head  for  the  monster,  enlarged  to  emphasize 
Huerta's  obsession  with  death.  The  bone  and  skull  mo- 
tif is  repeated  to  reinforce  this  idea  of  destruction. 

The  plate  which  Posada  used  for  this  political  cartoon 
has  been  cut  away  on  the  edges  producing  irregular 
shapes  on  the  border.   The  cut  out  areas  are  white  and 
contrast  with  the  blackness  of  the  printed  part.   The  ex- 
tremes of  black  and  white  cause  form  and  color  to  work 
against  each  other  in  tension,  therefore  paralleling  and 
re-emphasizing  Posada's  theme  of  destruction  with  revo- 
lution. 

Posada  used  inexpensive  wood  and  metal  block  plates 
to  print  his  primitive  drawings  of  the  lifestyles,  interests 
and  superstitions  of  the  lower  class  Mexicans.   These 
"penny  broadsheets,"  a  nickname  given  to  any  print  made 
with  cheap  materials,  were  then  distributed  to  the  masses. 
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lexican,  1852-1913) 


Jose  Guadalupe  Posada  (?) 
Calavera  Huertista 

Zinc  engraving  printed  in  relief  process,  ca.  1  913 
872"  X  Q'A" 

Posada  did  not  always  work  with  relief  prints,  but  began 
his  career  as  a  lithographer.   After  1900  Posada  used  al- 
most exclusively  a  printing  technique  of  relief  etching  on 
zinc  plate.  This  faster  process  allowed  for  a  greater  lin- 
ear variety  and  personal  expression  as  seen  in  his  work 
as  a  graphic  reporter  and  engraver  for  a  Mexico  City 
newspaper.  La  Gaceta  Callejera.    The  design  of  General 
Huerta  was  cut  on  a  metal  plate,  inked  and  processed  as 
a  relief  print. 

A  Guide  to  IViexican  Art  by  Justino  Fernandez  and 
Posada's  Popular  IVIexican  Prints  by  Roberto  Berdecio 
and  Stanley  Appelbaum  question  the  attribution  of  this 
print  to  Posada,  but  gave  no  reasons  for  their  statements. 

K.J. 


5. 


Clare  Romano   (American,  1922-  ) 

Walls  of  Dubrovnik 

Collograph,  ca.  1965 

23%"  X  24y2" 


Walls  of  Dubrovnik  by  Clare  Romano  is  a  powerful 
statement  on  the  simplicity  of  geometric  forms.    Roma- 
no builds  her  statement  on  forms,  textures  and  contrasts. 

The  wall  is  made  of  rectangles  of  differing  textures. 
Some  suggest  burlap,  and  others  give  the  impression  of 
rough-hewn  stone.   The  buildings  rising  above  the  wall 
are  reminiscent  of  a  medieval  city.  They  form  the  tran- 
sition from  the  rectangular  to  the  triangular  shapes  of 
the  roofs.    Romano  repeats  the  textures  found  in  the 
walls  and  adds  additional  textures  —  dots,  dashes,  and 
six-sided  netting.   By  using  a  variety  of  different  textures 
she  adds  interest  to  the  image,  yet  gives  it  unity  by  re- 
peating the  three  basic  geometric  forms:   square,  triangle 
and  circle.   To  reinforce  this  unity  she  employs  only 
three  colors  —  blue,  green  and  black  —  with  occasional 


hints  of  yellow  in  the  green. 

The  composition  has  interest  as  a  pictorial  image  but 
it  takes  on  an  added  dimension  as  a  formal,  abstract  de- 
sign.  Although  the  image  appears  flat,  there  exists  a  pull 
and  tension  between  the  two-dimensional  and  three-di- 
mensional aspects  of  the  design. 

Collography  is  a  relatively  new  form  of  printmaking 
and  is  used  extensively  by  Clare  Romano.   Various  tex- 
tures have  been  glued  to  the  plate  and  a  combination 
intaglio  and  relief  process  is  used.   She  is  both  a  painter 
and  a  pnntmaker  whose  works  are  in  such  collections  as 
The  Museum  of  Modern  Art, The  Whitney  Museum,  The 
Metropolitan  Museum  and  the  National  Collection  of 
Fine  Arts.   She  received  a  Fulbright  grant  in  1  958  and 
has  studied  and  taught  abroad,  as  well  as  behind  the 
Iron  Curtain. 


C.  S. 


6. 


Lucas  Van  Leyden 
(Dutch,  1494-1553)     ^ 
The  Adoration  of  The  Magi 

Engraving,  1513 
IV/s"  X  1672" 


Van  Leyden  created  a  sense  of  compressed  space  in 
this  figure-filled  scene  of  the  worship  of  the  Christ  Child. 
Density  is  relieved  only  by  an  empty  area  above  the  prin- 
cipal figures  in  the  lower  left  hand  corner.  Van  Leyden 
used  both  parallel  and  crosshatched  lines  with  subtle 
changes  in  tonality  to  serve  the  functions  of  creating 
forms  and  establishing  shading.  This  scene  seems  alive 
with  active  forms.  The  newly  developed  science  of  pro- 
portions greatly  influenced  Van  Leyden.   His  figures  are 
tall  and  lanky  while  mannered;  there  is  great  interest  in 
the  realistic  portrayal  of  hair,  feathers,  fur,  luxurious 
clothing,  leg  muscles  and  the  gestures  of  the  many  hands. 
A  profusion  of  surface  detail  and  ornamentation  is  one 
of  the  printer's  trademarks. 

The  use  of  many  genre  elements  is  typically  Dutch. 
The  Madonna  is  a  woman  of  the  people.  The  Christ 
Child  is  curious  about  the  gift  of  the  kneeling  wise  man 
and  examines  it  carefully.   The  three  gifts  of  the  magi 
and  jewelry  are  described  with  a  goldsmith's  eye  for  de- 


tail. After  1  51 3  Van  Leyden  was  open  and  susceptible 
to  what  others  were  doing  and  his  later  work  was  influ- 
enced by  both  Dijrer  and  the  Italian  School. 

Different  scholars  ascribe  Van  Leyden's  birthdate  to 
either  1489  or  1494.  Whichever  it  may  have  been,  the 
difference  of  five  years  matters  little  for  this  precocious 
engraver  who  independently  designed  and  engraved  his 
own  prints  from  childhood.   Van  Leyden  studied  under 
his  father,  a  painter,  and  then  went  to  the  shop  of  Cor- 
nelius Engelbrechtz.   As  the  result  of  a  profitable  mar- 
riage and  great  earnings  throughout  his  life.  Van  Leyden 
enjoyed  considerable  wealth  and  prosperity  and  could 
devote  his  time  chiefly  to  his  art. 

Van  Leyden  traveled  throughout  the  Netherlands, 
making  a  trip  six  years  before  his  death  in  1  553,  and  his 
travels  caused  him  to  return  in  these  final  years  to  a 
more  Dutch  expression.   Van  Leyden  is  able  to  suggest 
true  emotion  through  forceful  characterizations  and  an 
accumulation  of  realistic  details. 


C.  C. 


Figures  cluster  around  the  centrally  seated  Joseph   who 
appears  quite  animated  as  he  explains  his  dreams.   Pencz 
states  in  a  Latin  quotation  in  the  upper  right  hand  corner; 

JOSPH  RECENSET  PATRI  ET  SROTRIBVS 

SONIMIVM  SVVM. 

Joseph  recounts  his  dreams  to  his  father  and 

brothers. 
Conscious  of  surface  texture,  Pencz  shades  and  lights  areas 
of  his  prints  by  using  a  concourse  of  small  dots.   Although 
the  print  is  only  a  few  inches  high,  there  is  great  detail 
and  scope  within  this  composition,  as  well  as  a  real  sense 
of  depth  in  the  architectural  setting  and  the  view  beyond 
the  windows.  This  is  achieved  by  the  use  of  light  and 
shadow,  crisp  contours  and  the  repeated  use  of  cross- 
hatching  and  dotting.   Both  the  sun  and  the  moon  are 
visible  over  the  city  and  fields.   This  refers  specifically 
to  Joseph's  dream  in  which  the  sun  and  moon  and  the 
eleven  stars  made  obeisance  to  him.   (Pencz  adds  a  twelfth 
star  for  good  measure.)   And  in  the  fields  at  the  left  can 
be  seen  the  sheaves  of  the  brothers  bowing  to  Joseph's 
central  sheaf.'' 

After  Durer's  death,  the  German  tradition  of  excellence 
in  printmaking  diminished  somewhat  in  spirit,  but  was 
carried  on  by  several  engravers,  known  as  the  "Little 
Masters"  because  of  the  small  size  of  their  plates.   Georg 
Pencz  and  the  brothers  Barthel  and  Hans  Sebald  Beham 
belonged  to  this  group.   Both  brothers  trained  in  Durer's 
shop  and  so  it  is  suspected  that  Pencz  also  had  access 
to  the  shop.    In  any  case,  his  draughtsmanship  and  tech- 
nique are  evidence  of  DiJrer's  influence. 

Critics,  such  as  Herbert  Furst,  have  suggested  that  the 
small  scale  of  these  prints  has  led  to  the  belittling  of 
their  merit. 2   Muriel  Clayton  states  that  while  the  prints 
are  small  in  size,  they  are  also  small  in  conception,  for 
they  depict  genre  scenes  of  everyday  life  and  do  so  in  a 
picturesque  manner  in  accordance  with  the  taste  of  the 
German  townsfolk. 3 

The  Germans  tried  to  be  original.   But  Durer's  strong 
influence  is  seen  in  the  technical  perfection  and  in  the 
character  types  used  by  the  "Little  Masters,"  as  well  as 
in  the  structure  of  the  landscape. 

Most  of  Georg  Pencz's  life  was  spent  in  his  home  town 


7. 


Georg  Pencz 
(German,  1500-1550) 
Joseph  Explaining 
His  Dreams 

Engraving,  1  544 
474"  X  3" 


of  Nuremberg,  except  for  visits  to  Italy,  first  around  1  530 
and  then  in  1  539.    Pencz  and  the  Behams  together  were 
banished  from  Nuremberg  in  1  525  for  heresy,  as  well  as 
political  reasons.   Although  deprived  of  citizenship,  Pencz 
was  allowed  to  resettle  within  Nuremberg's  jurisdiction 
after  a  brief  time. 

Hind  makes  note  that  it  is  not  surprising  from  Pencz's 
secular  spirit  that  he  never  engraved  a  plate  of  the  Virgin 
and  Child. "* 

There  is  no  proof  that  Pencz  did  any  volume  of  en- 
graving before  1  535,  which  is  the  first  definitely  recorded 
date  for  any  of  his  signed  plates.    It  is  documented  that  he 
he  was  a  painting  restorer  in  Nuremberg  before  this  time. 
In  1  550,  Pencz  was  appointed  court  painter  but,  en  route 
to  assume  his  new  position,  the  printer  died  in  Leipzig. 

C.  C. 

1  Holy  Bible,  Genesis,  Chapter  37,  verses  5-1 0. 

^Herbert  Furst,  Original  Engraving  and  Etching,  an 
Appreciation  (London  and  Edinburgh:  T.  Nelson  and  Sons, 
Ltd.,  T.  C.  and  E.  C.  Jack,  Ltd.,  1931 ),  p.  84. 

^Muriel  Clayton,  The  Print  Collector  (New  York:  Dodd, 
Mead  and  Co.,  1930),  p.  55. 

'^Arthur  M.  Hind,  History  of  Engraving  and  Etching  (New 
York:  Dover  Publications  Inc.,  1963),  p.  84. 


This  small  plate,  taken  from  a  book,  is  a  vigorous 
composition,  despite  its  size.  The  concentration  of  lines 
and  dots  varies,  but  the  tonal  value  of  the  print  is  largely 
in  the  middle  range.    In  the  background  a  preliminary 
episode  is  shown  in  which  the  brothers  are  making  sac- 
rifices to  God.   Cain's  offering  of  the  earth's  bounty  did 
not  find  favor  with  God,  but  God  respected  Abel's  lamb. 
Billows  of  smoke  rise  above  the  sacrificed  animal,  and 
the  rays  of  the  sun  shine  on  the  kneeling  Abel.   A  mas- 
ter of  delicate  detail,  Delaune  suggests  great  spatial  depth 
in  this  setting.   Figures  in  the  background  are  in  smaller 
scale  and  lighter  tonality.   A  dark  ground  line  across  the 
center  middle  ground  divides  the  background  from  the 
foreground.  There  is  logical  recession  into  space  from 
the  foreground  scene  of  this  episodic  print.   Cain,  about 
to  kill  Abel  with  an  animal  jawbone,  stands  over  his  broth- 
er in  a  threatening  yet  surprisingly  dance-like  movement. 
A  flock  of  sheep  are  to  the  right  side  while,  in  the 
background,  boars  and  more  sheep  wander  about  among 
the  fields  and  hills.   A  Latin  inscription  appears  below 
the  print,  giving  a  brief  account  of  the  pictured  events. 

REXPEXIT  DOMINVS  AD  ABEL,  ET  AD 
MVNVS  EIVS  AD  CAIN  ET  AD  MVNVS 
EIVS  REXPEXIT  INSVREXIT  ERGO  CAIN, 
ADVERSVS  ABEL  FRATRE  SVV  ET 
OCCIDIT. 

The  Lord  had  regard  for  Abel  and  his  offer- 
ing, but  for  Cain  and  his  offering  he  had  no 
regard.   So  Cain  rose  against  his  brother  Abel 
and  slew  him. 


n'tXl'l^.!!    U(>MlN\!i     \l:)\nM    I     I     ADM\\\>II\n     \.>t\lSll  \0 

w   \\  s  1  IS  3  Rr  Xl'f  XI  1    i\'svi?tv.ii    Lituo      \iN    \r:iv  fjf.v -•  VBti 
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Etienne  Delaune  (also  De  Laune  or  DeLaulne,  French, 

1518-1583) 

Cain  and  Abel 

Engraving,  undated 

3"  X4" 


Born  in  Paris  in  1  51  8,  Delaune  began  his  career  as  an 
engraver  of  metals,  working  directly  with  a  goldsmith. 
He  was  assisted  by  Benvenuto  Cellini  who  lived  for  a 
while  in  Paris.   Delaune's  fame  in  his  own  lifetime  was 
derived  from  both  his  designs  for  goldsmiths  and  his 
prints.    In  his  prints,  Raphael  and  other  Italian  masters 
served  as  models,  and  the  German  "Little  Masters,"  in- 
cluding Georg  Pencz,  were  also  highly  influential. 

The  prints  of  Delaune  tend  to  be  on  a  small  scale  and 
display  great  dexterity  of  handling;   high  degree  of  finish 
is  clearly  seen  in  the  delicate  foliage  and  the  sinuously 
curving  lines  of  his  forms.    He  is  typical  of  the  French 
School.  This  is  made  plain  by  a  comparison  with  the 
style  of  the  Van  Leyden  print.  The  Adoration  of  The 
Magi  Delaune  generally  marked  his  prints  with  the  ini- 
tial of  his  Christian  name  S.,  or  S.  F.,  S.  fecit  or  the 
Stephanus  f.  which  he  uses  here. 

C.  C. 


The  playing  card  is  one  of  the  earliest  known  subjects 
in  woodcuts  and  engravings.  This  engraved  card  is  a  fine- 
ly detailed  work  which  consists  of  a  single  fennale  figure 
labeled  "Floride"  with  this  phrase  of  explanation  below: 

Fertile  et  de  grande  estendue,  a  une   longue 
pointe  dans  le  sinus  Mexican,  et  confine  a  la 
Mexique  vers  I'Occident,  et  a  la  Virginie  au 
Nort.    Les  peuples  sont  vaillans  et  cruels. 
Fertile  and  of  vast  expanse,  it  has  a  long 
projection  into  the  Mexican  bay,  and  is  con- 
fined by  Mexico  to  the  West,  and  by  Virgin- 
ia to  the  North.   The  people  are  brave  and 
cruel. 

She  probably  represents,  or  personifies,  Florida  in  the 
form  of  an  Indian  maiden  as  suggested  by  her  multi- 
tiered  costume,  feathered  headdress,  and  the  bow  and 
arrow.    In  1  565  the  French  tried  to  settle  in  Florida,  but 
were  pushed  out  by  the  Spanish.    In  the  1  580's  Jacques 
le  Moyne  de  Marques,  a  French  artist,  did  a  series  of  for- 
ty-two drawings  of  aborigines  from  Florida  which  could 
have  inspired  our  artist. ^    Thus  new  playing  cards  are 
often  introduced  which  accord  with  historical  events. 

Our  seventeenth  century  artist  is  unknown,  but  he 
may  have  been  influenced  stylistically  by  the  English  art- 
ist, Inigo  Jones.  The  lively  stance,  the  tiered  costume, 
and  the  manner  in  which  the  costume  drapes  the  figure 
are  similar  to  the  stage  costume  designs  made  by  Jones 
in  the  early  years  of  the  seventeenth  century.   Jones 
visited  the  French  court  in  1609,  and  his  pen  and  water- 
color  sketches  could  have  been  available  to  this  unknown 
artist. 

In  this  engraving,  the  figure  is  created  by  delicate 
linear  contour,  and  the  modeling  is  controlled  by  the 
artist's  use  of  parallel  lines  placed  close  together.    Move- 
ment is  expressed  by  her  stance,  flowing  drapery,  scarf, 
and  headdress. 

The  playing  card  was  supposedly  invented  by  the  in- 
sane King  Charles  VI  of  France  for  his  own  entertain- 
ment. The  oldest  pack  of  copper  engraved  cards  dates 
from  1440  to  1446  and  is  considered  to  be  German  in 
origin.  Cards  could  exist  individually  as  collector's  items 
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<       J  .    J  Anonymous 

French  Playing  Card 

Engraving,  17th 
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century 
372"  X  TA' 


or  in  a  deck,  originally  consisting  of  forty-seven  cards. 
This  number  was  expanded  to  fifty. 2   The  deck  later 
grew  to  fifty-two,  and  this  remains  the  present  number. 
Freedom  of  invention  is  the  key  to  the  educational,  sa- 
tiric, and  fantastic  packs  of  cards  which  became  popular 
in  seventeenth  century  France  and  England.   The  playing 
card  industry  flourished  because  multiple  copies  could 
be  made  at  minimal  cost,  and  gambling  was  enjoyed  by 
the  masses  and  the  well-to-do.    It  is  interesting  to  note 
how  the  shape  and  general  size  from  an  earlier  period 
has  influenced  so  strongly  the  entire  course  of  the  play- 
ing card  design. 

L.  S. 

"^ Encyclopedia  Americana,  vol.  11  (New  York:  Americana 
Corporation,  1968),  p.  378c. 

^Encyclopedia  of  World  Art,  vol.  6.  (New  York:  McGraw- 
Hill  Book  Company,  Inc.,  1962),  p.  712. 


Time  Smoking  a  Picture  is  a  subscriptive  ticket,  or 
receipt,  for  an  engraving  based  on  Hogarth's  oil  of  Sigis- 
munda.   (The  engraving  of  Sigismunda,  however,  was 
never  completed.)    It  is  a  satire  on  connoisseurs,  and  Ho- 
garth's statement  on  picture  dealers  who  attempt  to  sell 
paintings  with  promises  of  improvement  with  age,  while 
actually  the  paintings  only  darken.    It  is  also  an  appeal 
to  the  spectator  to  trust  his  own  judgment  rather  than 
the  advice  of  the  cognoscenti.   A  personification  of  Time 
sits  on  a  ruined  statue,  blackening  a  canvas  with  smoke 
from  his  pipe.    His  scythe  has  fallen  through  the  canvas. 
The  varnish  jar  is  a  typical  item  and  perhaps  suggestive  of 
the  picture  darkening  with  age,  while  the  quotations  are 
particularly  apt: 

As  Statues  moulder  into  Worth, 
To  Nature  and  yourself  appeal. 
Nor  learn  of  others,  what  to  feel 
And  a  Greek  inscription  says: 

Time  which  will  cause  all  things  to  fade 
away  is  not  a  wise  craftsman. 

In  False  Perspective,  Hogarth  gives  another  little  parable: 
Whoever  maketh  a  design  without  the  know- 
ledge of  Perspective  will  be  liable  to  such 
absurdities  as  are  shewn  in  this  Frontispiece. 
This  print  was  based  on  the  errors  of  Sir  Edward  Walpole, 
a  politician  Hogarth  often  ridiculed,  trying  to  learn  to 
draw  without  perspective.''      It  portrays  a  multitude  of 
amusing  mistakes  which  someone  unskilled  in  the  laws 
of  perspective  might  make,  such  as:   the  man  on  the 
background  hill  lighting  his  pipe  from  a  candle  held  by 
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William  Hogarth   (English,  1696-1764) 
Time  Smol<ing  a  Picture 

Engraving,  1  761 
9"  X7" 


a  woman  who  leans  from  a  window  in  the  middleground, 
an  oversized  crow  in  the  distance  on  an  undersized  tree, 
a  flock  of  sheep  becoming  larger  in  size  as  they  move  a- 
way,  a  boat  which  seems  to  sail  over  a  bridge,  a  wagon 
with  horses  perched  on  the  rail  of  a  bridge,  a  man  aiming 
to  shoot  a  swan  he  cannot  see,  and  a  fishing  pole  extend- 
ing the  length  of  a  building  whose  line  crosses  the  pole  of 
a  fisherman  in  the  middle  distance. 


■^^, 
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William  Hogarth   (English,  1696-1764) 
False  Perspective 

Engraving,  1  753   (Luke  Sullivan  printer) 
9"  X7" 


There  is  no  documented  nor  apparent  reason  for  these 
two  plates  to  be  printed  together  other  than  their  humor- 
ous value.   Metal  engraving  is  not  a  quick  process  and 
working  conditions  must  be  good  to  achieve  the  desired 
effects.   Hogarth  fully  explores  the  tone  and  texture  of 
engraving  by  sharp  swellihg  lines  which  taper,  demon- 
strating his  precision,  dexterity  and  craftsmanship. 

Born  in  London  on  November  10,  1697,  William  Ho- 


garth was  the  son  of  a  school  master.  The  young  Ho- 
garth was  interested  in  drawing  from  childhood  and  was 
apprenticed  to  Ellis  Gamble,  a  noted  silversmith,  from 
whom  he  learned  a  special  branch  of  engraving.    It  is  dif- 
ficult to  say  how  greatly  Hogarth's  work  was  influenced 
by  this  apprenticeship  to  Gamble. 

Many  descriptions  of  Hogarth  portray  him  as  a  con- 
fident, jovial,  prejudiced,  stubborn  and  extremely  ener- 
getic man.    He  has  also  been  described  as  a  great  pictorial 
chronicler  of  secular  eighteenth  century  English  lives  and 
manners.  While  making  moral  statements,  he  was  not 
doing  so  with  religious  overtones.    In  the  development  of 
satirical  engraving  English  artists  had  great  liberty  in  the 
social  and  political  fields.   This  liberty  and  spirit  capti- 
vated the  sentiment  of  the  masses,  and  coincided  with 
the  fact  that  reproductive  engraving  reached  its  peak  in 
this  period. 

These  plates  were  printed  by  the  Englishman  Luke 
Sullivan  (1705-1771 ).    Hogarth  usually  did  his  own  de- 
signs and  engravings,  but  Sullivan  was  one  of  his  assis- 
tants.   Hogarth  had  a  particularly  hard  time  keeping 
track  of  Sullivan  while  he  was  doing  an  edition  for  he 
would  often  disappear  for  weeks. 2 

In  1 757,  Hogarth  was  appointed  Serjeant  painter  to 
King  George  I II ,  a  position  which  he  retained  until  his 
death  in  London  on  October  26,  1764. 

C.  C. 

1  Rev.  J.  Trusler  and  E.  F.  Roberts,  The  Complete  Works  of 
William  Hogarth  (London;    The  London  Printing  and  Publishing 
Co.  Ltd.,  1915),  p.  186. 

2Austin  Dobson,  William  Hogarth  (London:  Sampson  Low, 
Marston  and  Co.,  1893),  pp.  131-32. 


Circus  Ballet  on  Ropes  depicts  the  flying  trapeze  act  as  if 
the  viewer  were  a  performer  waiting  on  the  platform  below, 
not  just  a  spectator  on  the  sidelines.  The  three  figures 
are  created  by  line,  color,  and  light.  The  artist  evokes  a 
feeling  of  excitement  and  danger.  The  yellow  areas  below 
and  the  stark  white  patches  above  give  the  effects  of 
show  lights. 

Vertes  used  the  intaglio  process  of  drypoint  to  enhance 
the  impression  he  wished  to  make  of  a  tantalizing  atmos- 
phere.  Drypoint,  when  printed,  creates  a  fuzzy  line.  The 
overall  effect  is  sketchy,  free  and  loose,  which  describes 
the  feeling  the  viewer  has  in  watching  the  others'  flights 
through  the  air.  The  work  depends  on  expressive  line  and 
gay  color.  The  red  patches  suggest  the  circus  ring  be- 
neath, and  its  contour  lines  help  to  give  some  definite 
form  to  the  subject.  Attention  is  focused  on  the  figures 
through  the  light  blue  of  their  costumes,  juxtaposed 
against  the  grey-black  space,  and  repetition  of  this  color 
for  all  three  figures  unifies  them.  The  bodies  are  muscu- 
lar, and  their  features  are  emphasized  by  light.  The  fig- 
ures seem  to  float.  There  is  no  visible  equipment  except 
for  a  slight  section  of  the  ladder,  trapeze,  and  tightrope. 
All  three  figures  are  engaged  in  different  activities;   one 
is  flying  through  the  air,  another  is  climbing  a  ladder, 
and  the  third  is  walking  on  a  tightrope. 

The  artist  has  simplified  the  piece  by  economizing  on 
detail.  The  crowd  is  suggested  by  a  few  dark,  small,  oval 
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Marcel  Vertes  (French, 
Circus  Ballet  on  Ropes 

Drypoint,  mid  1900's 
1272"  X  10" 


1895-1968) 


circles.   Vertes  shows  only  what  is  necessary  for  a  clear 
understanding.  The  space  is  vertical  and  the  feeling  of  a 
continuous  space  carries  upward  into  the  lights. 

Circus  Ballet  on  Ropes  is  a  twentieth  century  original 
drypoint.   It  was  created  by  the  Hungarian  born  artist, 
Marcel  Vertes,  who  is  claimed  by  the  French.    His  best 
known  works  are  depictions  of  Parisian  life  after  World 
War  II,  and  his  numerous  interpretations  of  the  circus. 


L.  S. 


12. 


Richard  Earlom   (English,  1743-1822) 

after  Claude  Lorrain   (French) 

Landscape  with  Apollo  and  Mercury 

IVlezzotint  and  etching,  pub.  January  1 ,  1  776 

QVi"  X  WA" 


Landscape  with  Apollo  and  Mercury  belongs  to  some  two 
hundred  sketchbook  drawings  by  Claude  Lorrain  copied 
by  Richard  Earlom  for  the  Duke  of  Devonshire  and 
published  by  John  Boydell  in  1  776  and  1 777.  These 
drawings  by  Claude,  then  in  the  possession  of  the  Duke 
of  Devonshire,  formed  a  sketchbook  known  as  the  Liber 
Veritatis,  a  record  made  by  Claude  of  his  paintings  and 
their  locations  as  a  protective  step  against  forgery  and 
plagiarism.   One  can  speculate  that  Earlom's  mezzotints 
served  two  purposes.   They  helped  to  meet  the  inordinate 
eighteenth  century  English  appetite  for  work  by  or  related 
to  Lorrain,  and  they  also  provided  an  authentic  record  of 
Claude's  work  to  the  wealthy  patron  who  aspired  to  buy 
a  Claude  original.  This  work  by  Earlom  reproduces  the 
essentials  of  Claude's  style  through  the  use  of  two  mediums, 
etching  and  mezzotint.  The  etching  process  produces  the 
fluid  contour  line  and  the  precision  of  detail.  The  mezzo- 
tint carries  the  modeling,  shadows,  and  atmosphere. 

Lorrain  is  associated  with  heroic  landscape  and  here 
portrays  the  use  of  monumental  ruins  in  an  ideal  loca- 
tion, setting  the  stage  for  a  bucolic  subject.   His  land- 


scapes are,  however,  based  on  direct  observations  of  nature 
and  interest  in  a  specific  light  source.    In  this  particular 
work  the  light  comes  from  the  left  and  appears  to  depict 
early  morning.    It  bathes  the  work  in  a  cool,  clear  light 
and  gives  an  overall  feeling  of  serenity.  The  light  plays 
across  Apollo's  form  to  create  a  three-dimensional  figure. 
He  is  lost  in  his  own  thoughts.    In  contrast  to  this  quiet 
figure.  Mercury,  in  the  middleground,  is  stealing  cows 
and  herding  them  across  a  bridge,  and  the  background 
area  gives  a  panoramic  view  of  two  towns,  a  river,  and  hills. 

Verticals  and  horizontals  balance  each  other  to  create 
harmony.   There  is  a  certain  rhythm  that  leads  the  eye 
into  depth  by  putting  dark  accents  of  gentle  diagonals 
against  lighter  ones.  This  creates  a  clear  spatial  area 
containing  a  foreground,  middleground  and  background. 
This  work  also  reflects  Lorrain's  understanding  of 
atmospheric  perspective.  The  richer  detail  and  color 
in  the  foreground  and  the  less  distinct  handling  of 
both  detail  and  color  in  the  distance  are  evidence  of 
this  point.  Lorrain  has  created  a  totally  harmonious  and 
unified  work,  and  Earlom  has  successfully  reproduced 
it  in  two  printmaking  processes. 


L.  S. 


Callot's  etching  Gentleman  with  a  Feathered  Hat  is  close 
in  style  and  subject  matter  to  examples  from  The  Nobil- 
ity of  Lorraine.'^    It  depicts  with  portrait  accuracy  the 
manner  of  dress  and  hair  fashion  which  was  predominant 
at  the  French  court  in  the  17th  century. 

The  noble  figure  dominates  the  entire  plate,  complete- 
ly filling  the  foreground  space.    It  is  the  most  important 
element  in  the  composition  and  stares  out  boldly  at  the 
viewer.  The  emphasis,  however,  is  focused  on  the  de- 
tailed costume  and  not  on  the  small  head  with  its  haughty 
facial  expression.   The  massive  cloak  trimmed  in  fur 
conceals  the  body,  but  suggests  great  corpulence  none- 
theless.   It  is  the  treatment  of  the  feather  in  the  large  hat, 
the  hair,  the  fur  on  the  cloak  and  the  satin  ribbons  at  the 
knee  that  conveys  Callot's  interest  in  exactitude.   He 
has  shown  each  elaborate  detail  through  his  skilled  use 
of  line. 

The  line  in  the  Gentleman  with  a  Feathered  Hat  is 
similar  to  that  of  an  engraving.    It  tapers  from  thick  to 
thin  as  a  result  of  Callot's  use  of  the  echoppe,  a  tool 
whose  use  he  exploited.   Varying  tonalities  appear  in 
some  areas  of  the  costume  as  well  as  a  consistency  of 
blackness  in  others.  The  contour  of  the  figure  is  crisply 
delineated  while  the  interior  lines  create  a  clarity  of  form. 
Shadows,  particularly  in  the  folds  of  the  cloak,  are  ren- 
dered by  close  parallel  lines  and  these,  juxtaposed  to  the 
light  areas,  create  a  solid,  three-dimensional  image. 

The  acute  treatment  of  the  figure  is  a  reflection  of 
Callot's  meticulous  observation  of  the  world  around 
him.   Each  texture  is  differentiated  by  the  handling  of  line, 
short  and  choppy  for  the  fur,  and  smooth  and  even  for 
the  hose.  The  uneven  ground  where  the  figure  stands  is 
articulated  by  line,  and  the  distant  cityscape  is  perfectly 
depicted.   The  cityscape,  in  which  genre  details  abound 
and  are  easily  discernible,  is  a  background  for  the  figure. 
It  serves  compositionally  to  break  up  the  vast  empty 
area  behind  the  figure,  and  results  in  a  dramatic  shift 
in  scale  and  space.  Space  surrounds  the  figure  and  iso- 
lates it  in  the  foreground.  This  isolation  is  reinforced  by 
the  spotlight  effect  of  Callot's  lighting  which  streams  in 
from  the  right.   The  total  image  appears  staged  and  has 
an  undeniably  theatrical  quality. 


13. 


Jacques  Callot   (French,  1592-1635) 
Gentleman  with  a  Feathered  Hat 

Etching,  early  17th  century 
bVi"  X  SYj" 

Callot  has  captured  the  essence  of  the  nobility  in  the 
costume  and  gesture  of  his  figure,  and  its  dramatic 
character  reflects  his  interest  in  the  theatre,  the  subject 
of  his  greatest  works. 

L  D. 

^  Edwin  de  Turck  Beclitel,  Jacques  Callot  (New  York:    George 
Braziller,  1955),  p.  24,  pi.  130-133. 
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Giovanni  Battista  Piranesi 

(Italian,  1720-1778) 

Career!  X 

Etching,  Second  State  1760-1761 

leVa"  X  2172" 


Career!  X  by  Giovanni  Piranesi  is  a  nightmarish  composi- 
tion conceived  in  the  depths  of  his  imagination.   The  fan- 
tastic qualities  are  created  by  careful  and  striking  con- 
trasts of  light  and  dark,  seemingly  endless  staircases 
leading  nowhere,  rows  upon  rows  of  arches  and  chains 
hanging,  but  with  no  purpose.  The  sense  of  oppression  is 
further  enhanced  by  the  bound,  struggling  Michelangel- 
esque  figures  who  are  held  in  rather  insecure  positions. 
These  figures  reflect  the  qualities  of  this  prison  world, 
a  world  which  is  inescapable  and  binding. 

The  scale  of  this  prison  is  monumental.   Piranesi 
stresses  scale  by  the  size  of  the  bound  figures  as  well  as 
by  the  smaller  ones  which  appear  here  and  there  at 
various  levels  of  the  structure.   The  immense  size  is 
emphasized  by  the  low  angle  of  vision,  the  encompassing 
quality  of  the  first  arch,  and  the  feeling  of  almost  infinite 
depth.    Everything  appears  massive  and  overpowering. 


The  black  and  white  contrast  of  the  paper  and  the 
deeply  etched  lines  are  essential  to  this  image.   Piranesi 
manipulates  the  contrasts  of  light  and  dark,  and  the  grad- 
ations of  tones  to  create  the  dramatic  effect.   The  use  of 
etching  makes  possible  a  richness  of  tone  and  line.   The 
freedom  afforded  by  the  etching  needle  was  essential  to 
the  drawing  of  the  image. 

Career!  X  is  one  in  a  series  of  fourteen  prints  of  imag- 
inary prisons.  When  the  series  was  originally  published  in 
the  mid   1740's  it  was  lighter  in  tone  and  less  fantastic. 
Piranesi  was  not  satisfied  with  the  results  and  reworked 
all  the  plates  making  them  darker  and  more  oppressive. 
The  second  state,  to  which  this  belongs,  was  published 
in  1  760-1  761 .   This  plate  is  signed  in  the  lower  left  cor- 
ner. 

Piranesi  is  one  of  the  few  artists  who  worked  solely 
with  prints.   Besides  his  series  of  prisons,  he  created  dra- 
matic etchings  of  Roman  ruins. 

C.  S. 


15. 


James  Abbott  McNei 
Little  Putney 
Etching,  ca.  1  871 
b'A"  X  QVa' 


Little  Putney  by  James  Abbott  McNeill  Whistler  is 
characterized  by  serenity  and  gentleness.  Whistler  has 
managed  to  capture  with  a  minimum  of  line  and  image 
the  complete  stillness  of  the  scene.    In  order  to  convey 
this  mood  of  tranquility  Whistler  created  an  image  organ- 
ized primarily  with  horizontals.   This  gives  a  strong  feel- 
ing of  stability  and  serenity.  The  bridge  is  placed  on  a 
slight  diagonal  whose  weight  is  increased  by  the  buildings 
on  the  right.  As  the  composition  moves  from  left  to 
right  it  becomes  darker  and  more  detailed.  The  angled 
and  high  placement  of  the  bridge  with  the  empty  area 
below  seems  to  reflect  his  study  of  Japanese  prints. 

The  bridge  is  a  small  part  of  the  overall  composition, 
the  remainder  is  made  up  of  merging  water  and  sky 
which  seem  to  envelope  the  bridge.  The  tonal  area  of 
the  sky  and  water  is  slightly  varied;  this  becomes  in- 
creasingly important  to  Whistler  in  his  later  Venetian 
etchings. 


I  Whistler  (American ,  1  834-1 903) 


Little  Putney  is  probably  a  part  of  the  Thames  Set, 
a  series  of  sixteen  prints  done  between  the  years  1858 
and  1871  and  published  as  a  set  in  1871.  Whistler 
traveled  up  and  down  the  Thames  capturing  the  life  and 
mood  of  the  river  in  economical  statements. 

Freedom  of  line  is  evident  in  this  work;  etching  was 
essential  to  accomplish  this.    It  allowed  Whistler  the 
liberty  of  a  sketch,  and  he  is  known  to  have  worked  on 
the  prepared  plate  out-of-doors.  To  Whistler  the  print 
was  an  independent  art  form,  not  a  development  from 
a  painting  or  sketch. 

Whistler  is  claimed  by  both  England  and  America. 
He  was  born  in  the  United  States  and  spent  a  portion  of 
his  early  years  here.  After  failing  to  graduate  from  West 
Point,  he  went  to  Europe.  Whistler  studied  and  worked 
in  Paris,  Holland  and  Venice,  but  he  spent  most  of  his 
life  in  London. 


C.  S. 


16. 


Felix  Bracquemond 

(French,  1833-1914) 

Geese  in  a  Storm  (Nuee  d'Oragej 

Etching,  undated 
972"  X  1374" 


Bracquemond's  love  of  animals  and  landscape  is  portrayed 
in  this  scene  picturing  six  geese  standing  in  a  field  beneath 
an  ominous  sky.  With  close  observation,  the  texture  of 
the  objects  he  portrays  becomes  evident.   An  infinite 
number  of  dots,  and  squirming,  parallel  and  crosshatched 
lines  contribute  to  the  effect  of  plumply  feathered  birds 
and  agitated  trees  and  stormy  sky.  There  are  great 
ranges  of  contrasts  and  tones  from  blackness  to  dim  gray 
and  areas  of  broad  white  which  add  to  the  eeriness  of  the 
strongly  lit  sky  and  impending  storm. 

Many  critics,  including  Joseph  Pennell,  have  acknowl- 
edged Bracquemond  as  a  gifted  craftsman  with  the  ability 
to  present  reality,  but  have  also  commented  that  he  lacks 
cohesiveness  in  his  work.1    A  number  of  his  works  are 


only  half-finished,  and  some  combine  two  techniques. 
Pennell  discusses  this  print  with  its  French  title,  "Nuee 
d'Orage,"  describing  the  peaceful,  pastoral  setting  with 
the  geese,  and  the  sky  which  seemed  to  torment  Brac- 
quemond.  He  worked  on  the  sky,  building  it  up  from 
one  state  to  another  until  it  was  too  overbearing  for  the 
flock.  These  conflicting  elements,  however,  portray  an 
intriguing  presentation  of  the  different  moods  of  Nature. 
Bracquemond  was  a  lifetime  resident  of  Paris.    He  was 
largely  self-taught,  beginning  his  career  as  an  apprentice 
in  a  lithography  shop.  Joseph  Guichard,  a  pupil  of  Ingres, 
taught  him  painting  for  a  brief  period.  He  is  known  for 
his  great  studies  of  birds  of  all  varieties  and  his  love  for 
outdoor  settings,  and  also  for  several  fine  portraits. 

C.  C. 

^Joseph  Pennell,  Etchers  and  Etching  (New  York:    The  Mac- 
millan  Co.,  1929),  p.  248. 


Perhaps  the  most  extraordinary  characteristic  of  Albert 
Marquet's  style  is  his  ability  to  grasp  the  essence  of  his 
subject  matter  by  virtue  of  a  limited  number  of  fluid , 
effortless  lines.   Setting  up  an  easel  in  front  of  his  apart- 
ment window,  Marquet  captured  the  breadth  and  move- 
ment of  Parisian  life  with  a  sensitive,  selective  eye. 

In  his  etching  of  The  Street  Scene,  as  in  most  of  his 
works,  IVlarquet  used  directness  of  expression  to  make  us 
feel  his  visual  sensations  and  his  external  reality.    He  loved 
to  show  and  exalt  his  contemporary  world.  And  in  many 
of  his  pictures  one  finds  enraptured  visions  of  his  daily 
discoveries,  summarily  but  accurately  described.  They 
have  the  distinct  qualities  of  economy,  clarity  and 
elegance. 

The  Street  Scene  reflects  Marquet's  prevailing  power 
of  representing  compositions  by  means  of  simple  out- 
lines.   Figures  and  forms  are  silhouetted.    His  stenographic 
strokes  respond  to  the  sensibility  of  atmosphere.   One  can 
feel  the  blowing  wind  in  the  sky  and  hear  the  chipping 
sound  of  water  running  down  the  river.  The  spare  but 
solid  treetops,  judiciously  placed  on  a  slight  diagonal  to 
lead  the  eye  back  into  space,  seem  to  sv/ay  subtly  back 
and  forth. 

As  one  proceeds  into  the  distance,  outlines  are  dis- 
solved. The  distant  vista,  framed  by  a  horizontal  block 
of  buildings,  becomes  an  echo  of  the  curving  horizontal 
of  the  paving.   IVlarquet  created  an  interesting  surface 
design  by  interpolating  a  plunging  perspective,  a  move- 
ment into  depth,  with  a  flattened  frontal  plane.   This 
contrast  is  further  enhanced  by  aerial  perspective.    Its 
diluted  effect  places  one  at  an  even  greater  distance  from 
the  scene.  The  pedestrians  seem  remote,  almost  shadow- 
like when  viewed  from  above. 

The  solidity  of  this  composition  is  broken  by  the 
motion  of  the  rhythmic  lines.  Their  paths  of  movement 
carry  us  in  and  out  of  space,  over  and  around  forms. 
Albert  Marquet  was  a  vulnerable  individual.   Inclined 
to  follow  the  stylistic  trends  and  theories  of  those  artists 


Albert  Marquet  (French,  1875-1947) 
Street  Scene 
Etching,  ca.  1902 
13"  X 10" 


with  whom  he  was  closely  associated,  he  revealed  different 
pictorial  vocabularies  throughout  his  life.    He  borrowed 
from  the  Impressionists  and  the  Fauves,  but  he  showed 
more  preoccupation  with  space  and  design.  Thus,  in  his 
compositions,  the  viewer  receives  a  sense  of  intangible 
rapport  between  the  mingling  of  active  spatial  patterns, 
and  graceful  rhythms  of  line  with  naturalistic  elements 
which  express  the  love  of  nature  inherent  in  his  temper- 
ament. 

J.  M. 


"Fight  in  the  Castle  Armory"  is  as  restless  and  as  vivid 
as  an  actual  revolt.    Exploding  with  vitality,  the  crowded 
composition  offers  no  release  from  the  pressure  of  fig- 
ures surging  forward.  They  struggle  with  anxiety  and 
misery,  and  demand  our  attention.  The  tightly  packed 
figures  are  welded  into  an  organic  whole  and  seem  al- 
most to  burst  the  frame.  This  overlapping  of  thin  fluted 
bodies  forms  an  interlocking  nest  of  frenzied  activity  and 
tormented  obsession.  The  figures  seem  to  be  driven  by 
instinctive  power  as  they  grope  in  the  dark.   Panic  and 
doubt  are  overridden  and  they  join  together  in  one  for- 
ward surge.  They  move  with  fierce  grace  and  their  skele- 
tal faces  add  a  macabre  tone.   A  spiral  movement  and  an 
intimate  feeling  of  human  communion  join  the  forms  in 
a  dynamic,  vigorously  alive  composition.  Amidst  the  un- 
interrupted sequence  of  figures  stumbling  toward  free- 
dom, one  can  almost  hear  a  distant  shot,  the  howl  from 
open  mouths,  and  the  sound  of  feet  trudging  through 
mud. 

The  feeling  of  absorption  or  participation  is  height- 
ened by  the  unitary  field  of  dark  space  relieved  only  by 
a  rounded  vault  of  semi-light  in  the  lower  left.    Individu- 
ality is  lost  in  the  darkness. 

This  scene  from  The  Peasants'  Revolt  is  an  embittered 
statement  of  deep-rooted  social  ills.    It  unveils  the  soul 
of  an  artist  fighting  against  the  problems  of  humanity,  a 
soul  who  lived  these  problems  in  the  core  of  the  tragedy 
which  made  her  world.   As  a  reflection  of  Kathe  Koll- 
witz'  demoralized  milieu,  it  is  meant  to  evoke  psycholo- 
gical responses  from  the  spectator,  and  Kollwitz  uses  the 
medium  skillfully  to  increase  the  dramatic  content. 

Actual  peasant  uprisings  against  serfdom  and  feudal- 
ism had  stormed  Germany  during  the  Reformation  era. 
They  had  been  powerful  but  unsuccessful.    Illustrating 
this  historical  scene,  Kathe  Kollwitz  gives  a  visual  inter- 
pretation to  the  travails  of  the  poor  and  underpriviledged 
in  her  own  day.   "Fight  in  the  Castle  Armory"  is  a  direct 
and  sincere  protest  against  the  working  conditions  of 
the  day,  against  the  dehumanization  of  her  contemporary 
society. 

The  themes  of  hunger,  brutality,  war,  exploitation, 
and  discrimination  burned  in  Kathe  Kollwitz'  mind  and 
burst  forth  in  her  art.  Tinged  with  social  realism,  her 
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Kathe  Kollwitz  (German,  1867-1945) 

"Fight  in  the  Castle  Armory"  from  The  Peasants'  Revolt 

Etching,  1921 

19"  X  1272" 


works  are  violent  in  content,  immediate  in  emotion. 
They  endeavor  to  awaken  the  compassion  and  under- 
standing of  misery  that  she  felt  for  the  downgraded  and 
oppressed. 

J.  M. 


This  etching  is  part  of  a  series  of  some  forty  prints 
which  deal  collectively  with  the  theme  of  the  sculptor's 
studio,  and  which  date  from  the  year  1933.  One  of  the 
first  etchings  in  this  series,  the  work  is  dated  March  21 , 
and  reflects  the  consuming  interest  Picasso  had  in  sculp- 
ture in  general  and  his  particular  involvement  with  it  at 
this  time. 

This  print  shows  two  representations  of  the  model 
who  also  posed  for  the  sculpture  of  the  large  female  head. 
The  model  in  this  case  was  Marie-Therese,  a  woman  with 
whom  Picasso  was  involved  from  1931-1935.   The  state 
of  Picasso's  emotional  life  was  often  reflected  in  his 
work,  and  works  in  which  Marie-Therese  appear  are  num- 
erous. Women,  in  particular,  are  a  continuing  theme  in 
his  genre.    It  may  be  speculated  that  Picasso's  use  of  wo- 
men in  his  works  was  an  effort  on  his  part  to  possess 
them. 

Flowing  line  describes  form  in  a  summary  fashion. 
This  simplicity  of  line  characterizes  the  entire  series. 
Variety  is  achieved  by  the  introduction  of  a  geometric 
patternization  which  also  serves  to  unify  the  work.  The 
model's  head  is  shown  within  the  confines  of  a  picture 
frame.  The  area  within  this  frame  is  filled  with  a  geo- 
metric design  and  forms  a  contrast  with  the  simplicity  of 
the  sculptured  head  of  Marie-Therese.    In  addition,  the 
pattern  is  continued,  with  some  variation,  in  the  cloth- 
ing of  both  representations  of  the  women.   Garlands  of 
ivy  entwine  the  heads  of  the  two  views  of  Marie-Therese,, 
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Pablo  Picasso  (Spanish,  1881-1974) 
Two  Women  Before  A  Sculptured  Head 

Etching,  1933 
2172"  X  1772" 

as  well  as  the  sculpture,  lending  a  classical  appearance 
to  the  work,  as  do  the  Greek  profile,  the  clarity  of  line, 
and  the  overall  simplification.   Classicism  also  denotes 
perfection  and  idealization;  thus  Picasso  is,  in  effect, 
idealizing  Marie-Therese. 


B.  B. 


The  works  of  Jack  Levine  are  usually  satirical  com- 
mentaries on  society  and  the  human  condition.   The 
inspiration  for  this  work,  as  indicated  by  its  title,  was 
probably  a  film  based  on  a  well-known  theatrical  pro- 
duction, the  Three  Penny  Opera.    It  is  possible  that 
Levine  called  the  print  the  "Three  Penny  Film"  rather 
than   "Three  Penny  Opera"   (as  the  film  was  actually 
called)    in  order  to  indicate  that  the  idea  for  this 
print  came  specifically  from  the  film  and  not  from  the 
opera.  The  film  version  of  the   Three  Penny  Opera 
was  adapted  from  an  opera  written  by  Bertolt  Brecht  in 
the  early  twentieth  century  which  satirized  London 
society  and  the  corrupt  politics  of  Victorian  England. 
While  its  writers  intended  the  film  to  make  a  contempo- 
rary statement  on  twentieth  century  Europe,  certain 
Victorian  aspects  of  the  original  opera  were  carried  over 
into  this  modern  adaptation.   Queen  Victoria,  for  exam- 
ple, who  is  represented  in  Levine's  print,  was  an  integral 
character  in  the  film.   The  action  of  both  the  play  and 
the  film  is  set  on  the  Queen's  coronation  day.   The  suc- 
cess of  the  parade  in  celebration  of  this  event  is  threat- 
ened by  the  impending  death-by-hanging  of  one  of  the 
main  characters  in  the  opera,  Macheath,  a  popular  man 
with  the  ladies  and  the  leader  of  a  band  of  robbers.   The 
lower-class  beggars  of  London,  more  concerned  with  the 
plight  of  one  of  their  heroes  than  with  the  coronation  of 
their  Queen,  intend  to  view  Macheath's  hanging  rather 
than  the  parade  in  which  the  Queen  will  appear.    It 
seems  that  it  is  as  a  result  of  this  that  the  Queen  sends  a 
royal  messenger  to  pardon  Macheath  and,  in  turn,  makes  i 
certain  that  there  will  be  a  good  crowd  to  greet  her  as 
she  rides  through  the  streets. 

In  the  left  half  of  the  work  the  Queen  is  shown  from 
a  distance  in  her  carriage,  surrounded  by  guards.    Her 
coach  and  coachman  are  sketchily  described  by  light, 
summary  lines,  and  she  is  seen  looking  at  a  beggar  who 
holds  his  hands  out  in  supplication  to  her.  The  Queen's 
face  is  disdainful;  her  attitude,  arrogant.  The  right  half 
of  this  print  is  a  close-up  view  of  the  left,  with  a  slight 
change  in  action  shown.    In  this  view  the  Queen  lifts  up 
her  lorgnette  to  scrutinize  the  beggar  more  carefully,  and 
her  mouth  turns  down  in  an  even  more  disdainful  frown. 
The  beggar  has  raised  his  hands  up  higher  in  a  most  be- 
seeching manner.  This  duo-perspective  with  its  change 
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Jack  Levine   (American,  1915-  ) 

Dreigroschenfilm  (Three  Penny  Film) 

Soft  ground  etching,  after  1 950 
ISYa"  X20y4" 

of  action  is  much  like  the  effect  a  film  can  produce  with 
distant  and  close-up  views.  We  wonder  why  the  Queen, 
on  her  coronation  day,  is  depicted  as  an  elderly  figure 
rather  than  as  the  young  woman  she  actually  was  at  the 
time.  There  are  several  such  violations  of  time  within 
the  film.    Perhaps  by  presenting  Queen  Victoria  in  this 
way,  she  more  readily  appears  as  an  arrogant  member  of 
royalty.   A  young  woman,  excited  at  the  prospect  of 
her  imminent  coronation,  would  not  have  made  such  a 
strong,  dramatic  contrast. 

The  flowing,  curvilinear  lines  of  this  print  capture  the 
feeling  of  a  cabaret  suggested  by  the  music  of  the  opera. 
The  negative  space  is  as  important  as  the  positive.   Space 
flows  around  the  almost  disordered  lines,  leading  the 
viewer's  eye  from  one  area  to  another.   By  contrasting 
the  spontaneous,  softly-textured  lines, made  possible  by 
the  process  of  soft  ground  etching,  with  the  harder,  more 
precisely  drawn  ones,  Levine  creates  variety  and  tension 
in  the  work. 


B.  B. 
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Ivan  Mosca  (Italian,  1915-  ) 

Boats 
Etching,  handcolored,  second  half  20th  century 

bV2"  X  674" 


Thin  tapering  line  creates  a  contour  of  form  in  Mosca's 
Boats.   The  consistent  black  line,  typical  of  the  etching 
process,  is  fluid  in  the  undulation  of  the  shoreline,  and 
sketchy  in  the  roughness  of  the  sandy  beach.   The  boats 
pulled  onto  shore  are  not  detailed  by  exact  line,  but  ex- 
ecuted in  a  quick,  hasty  manner.    In  all,  the  line  is  the 
skeleton  of  the  work  and  does  not  suggest  spatial  depth. 
It  is  the  flat,  soft  color  wash  that  has  been  applied  by 
hand  that  fleshes  out  the  seascape. 

As  an  Italian  painter  and  lithographer,  Ivan  Mosca 
was  familiar  with  the  use  of  color  tonalities  to  suggest 
depth  and  create  atmosphere.    In  Boats,  the  color  wash 
is  cool  and  soft  in  tone.  The  blue  of  the  sea  and  the 
warm  grey  of  the  shore  both  fade  through  successively 
lighter  tones  to  white.   But  at  the  horizon  a  strong  blue 
stroke  is  introduced  which  seems  to  echo  the  strong  grey 
shadow  of  the  boat  in  the  lower  right.   The  key  colors 
are  the  rose  and  lavender  of  the  boats  in  the  foreground. 
The  darkest  blue  on  the  horizon  also  establishes  a  visual 
link  with  the  lavender,  while  the  rose  picks  up  the  warm 
tones  of  the  surrounding  sand.    In  the  middle  ground 


the  seagreen  boats  achieve  an  excellent  transition  from 
the  yellow-beige  shore  to  the  light  blue  sea.  The  same 
green  highlights  the  foreground  boat  and  various  shades 
of  it  appear  in  the  distance  of  the  shoreline.   The  place- 
ment and  value  of  color  create  a  unified  and  harmon- 
ious image  of  light,  shadow  and  space  within  a  quiet 
atmosphere.   This  quietness  of  the  sea  on  a  calm  after- 
noon is  reinforced  by  predominantly  horizontal  forms. 
The  line  which  divides  the  picture  almost  in  half  is  re- 
lieved only  by  two  vertical  masts.  The  large  number  of 
horizontals  lends  stability  and  serenity  to  the  entire 
composition,  and  this  is  reinforced  by  color.   The  appli- 
cation of  color,  it  must  be  noted,  is  limited  to  "a  filling 
in"  of  line  which  gives  the  seascape  a  coloring-book 
quality. 

Mosca  is  best  known  for  his  abstract  seashore  scenes 
and  his  articulate  treatment  of  flowers  and  butterflies 
which  stems  from  his  interest  in  entomology.  His  pref- 
erence for  soft  colors  and  limited  tonalities,  as  well  as 
his  use  of  web-like  line,  is  easily  seen  in  Boats. 

L.  D. 


Le  Printemps  by  Moral  Fiorini  is  a  soft,  subtle,  tex- 
tured image.  The  simplicity  of  the  design  is  striking.   At- 
tention is  drawn  to  the  branches  with  their  leaves  and 
buds,  a  symbol  of  spring.   The  image  builds  outward  in 
color  and  texture.  The  background  looks  as  if  it  were  a 
table  with  a  cloth  placed  over  the  top.   The  interest  in 
this  case  is  due  to  the  weave  of  the  cloth  which  is  clear- 
ly visible.   A  great  amount  of  attention  is  paid  to  making 
the  edges  soft  with  loosened  threads.  The  cloth  is  mod- 
ulated in  a  way  that  suggests  shadowed  areas.    Upon 
this  background  are  placed  the  branches  which  are  dis- 
tinct and  carefully  defined.   The  leaves  are  a  white  green 
in  sharp  contrast  to  the  deep,  muted  green  of  the  branches. 
Fiorini  uses  the  same  technique  on  the  background 
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Moral  Fiorini   (French,  contemporary) 
Le  Printemps 
Etching 
1272"  XQM." 

which  is  a  selection  of  tints  and  shades  of  yellow  and 
green.   The  quiet  colors  in  the  background  form  a  soft 
tonal  area. 

The  interest  in  this  print  not  only  lies  in  the  colors 
but  in  the  juxtaposition  of  different  textures  and  sub- 
tle details.  This  is  a  soft  ground  etching  in  which  Fiorini 
was  able  to  create  his  image  by  pressing  actual  textures 
into  the  ground. 


C.  S. 


It  was  through  the  French  publisher  and  picture  deal- 
er Ambroise  Vollard  that  Marc  Chagall  received  a  num- 
ber of  commissions  to  illustrate  books,  including  Gogol's 
Dead  Souls,  La  Fontaine's  Fables,  and  the  Bible. 

The  Cock  And  The  Pearl  is  one  of  the  hundred  illus- 
trations for  La  Fontaine's  Fables  which  teach,  shame  or 
amuse  men  through  animals.   This  one,  in  which  a  cock 
is  given  a  pearl  when  it  would  be  happier  with  food,  sets 
forth  the  futility  of  bestowing  on  someone  a  priceless 
gift  which  he  cannot  use. 

The  composition  is  a  skillful  rendition  of  contrast. 
By  blending  the  techniques  of  etching  and  drypoint,  Cha- 
gall accomplished  an  amazing  range  of  rich  tonal  effects. 
His  blacks  are  deep  and  velvety,  his  whites  are  glowing 
and  create  a  vibrant  and  luminous  atmosphere.   These 
bright  whites  and  darks  are  seen  throughout  and  effect 
a  dispersal  of  light.   Tonal  contrasts  appear  in  each  of 
the  small  episodes  comprising  the  narrative.  The  scheme 
is  figuratively  coloristic. 

The  action  starts  at  the  front  and  gradually  works  its 
way  back.  The  huge  animated  figure  of  the  cock  appears 
in  the  foreground.    Its  robust  shape  as  well  as  its  size 
contrast  sharply  with  the  tiny  human  figure  in  the  back- 
ground.  However,  the  interval  between  the  cock  and 
man  give  the  composition  a  balanced  symmetry.   The 
house  in  the  background  adds  weight  to  the  visual  exten- 
sion of  forms  into  space.    It  acts  as  a  spatial  anchor. 
Placed  on  an  angle  to  the  picture  plane,  it  contends  with, 
but  reinforces  the  importance  of  the  central  figure  in  the 
narrative. 

There  is  an  interplay  between  prisms,  trapezoids  and 
staccato  lines  and  the  lyrical  figures.  But  the  planes  are 
not  wholly  ambiguous.  There  are  layers  of  space.  And 
each  figure  is  conceived  with  directness  and  simplicity. 

Chagall's  strokes  are  sharp  and  incisive.   Swirfing  lines 
are  interwoven  with  jagged  ones.    Both  are  infused  with 
joyfulness.  They  create  an  air  of  lightness,  of  mystery 
and  magic. 

Chagall's  illustrations  for  La  Fontaine's  Faifc)/es  are 
truly  French  in  character.    He  has  spent  most  of  his 
life  in  France  and  has  a  strong  affinity  with  French  life 
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Marc  Chagall    (Russian,  1887-  ) 

The  Cock  and  the  Pearl 

Etching  and  drypoint,  ca.  1928 
11%"  X9" 

and  legends.   The  stories  are  a  stimulant  to  his  creativity. 
But  he  is  not  dominated  by  the  story  here. 

Marc  Chagall  has  a  remarkable  gift  for  narrative  and 
happiness.    He  knows  how  to  make  use  of  picturesque 
details  in  order  to  compose  coherent,  plastic  wholes,  but 
he  progressed  from  the  particular  to  the  general.    His 
early  pictures  are  realistic  and  of  first  hand  experience. 
Later  he  blended  the  fantastic  and  the  real  to  create 
striking  compositions.   But  he  never  dissassociated  his  art 
from  the  people,  places  and  objects  of  his  life. 
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Francisco  Jose  Goya  Y  Lucientes 

(Spanish,  1746-1828) 

"No  Quieren" 

(They  Do  Not  Want  To) 

from  Les  Desastres  de  la  Guerra 

Aquatint 

1808-1814,  published  1863 

6"  X  Q'A" 


"No  Quieren"  (They  Do  Not  Want  To) ,  one  of  the 
prints  from  Goya's  Desastres  de  la  Guerra,  is  a  sarcastic 
understatement  on  the  attempted  rape  of  a  young  girl. 
Combining  etching  and  aquatint,  and  through  stark  con- 
trasts of  light  and  shade,  Goya  conveys  the  drama  and 
hopelessness  of  the  struggle.  The  girl,  the  innocent  vic- 
tim in  white,  tries  to  free  herself  from  the  grasp  of  the 
monster.  The  urgency  of  the  fight  is  seen  in  their  poses, 
the  facial  features,  the  all  encompassing  embrace  of  the 
man,  and  the  striking  fingernails  of  the  despairing  victim. 
The  strong  diagonal  of  the  stretched  legs  and  drapery 
stresses  the  violence  of  the  opposition,  and  the  girl's 
braced  feet  reinforce  the  sensation  of  struggle.   The  girl's 
only  hope  for  freedom  is  her  mother  who  stands  behind 
the  soldier  with  the  shiny  blade  of  her  knife  raised,  ready 


to  slash  down  into  his  back.   A  look  of  desperation  and 
determination  is  on  her  face.   The  empty,  hazy  back- 
ground of  the  aquatint  forces  the  eye  to  concentrate  on 
the  harsh  black  and  white  figures  and  their  terrifying 
actions. 

Les  Desastres  de  la  Guerra  is  a  social  comment  on  the 
historical  situation  in  Spain  at  that  time.    Napoleon  had 
just  attacked  Madrid.  These  works  depict  the  violence 
and  the  reduction  of  man  to  an  animal-like  existence. 
They  portray  man's  inhumanity  to  man.   The  real  sense 
of  terror  is  displayed  in  the  emphasis  Goya  has  placed  on 
realism.   Where  else  does  one  see  such  horrors  as  piles  of 
dead  bodies,  cut  up  forms,  starving  children,  and  raped 
women  but  in  war;  and,  in  this  series,  Goya  has  shown  it 
all  with  no  hesitation.  This  specific  work  was  made  in 
the  period  1808-1  814.   The  series  was  not  published  un- 
til 1863,  indicating  its  controversial  nature. 


L.  S. 
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Peter  Takal 
I  Roumanian-American,  1905-  ) 

Dawn 

Etching  with  aquatint,  1959 

15"  X  1772" 
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Dawn  is  a  beautiful  portrait  of  nature.   As  the  title 
suggests,  it  is  a  quiet,  serene  scene  of  a  field  at  the  begin- 
ning of  day.  The  simple  chair  placed  between  the  banks 
of  vegetation  gives  the  print  a  feeling  of  solitude.  The 
filtered  light  of  sunrise  is  implied  by  the  variations  of 
color  tones.  The  dark  greys  blend  into  softer  areas  of 
lighter  color  and  form  shapes  that  imply  natural  settings 
in  the  background.  These  graduating  tones  are  also  used 
to  create  a  foreground.  Without  different  tonal  areas, 
the  grey  aquatint  would  dominate  and  produce  a  flat, 
two-dimensional  surface.    Instead  Takal  implies  some 
sense  of  depth,  but  even  more  a  sense  of  atmosphere,  by 
blending  lighter  tones  into  darker  areas. 

There  are  additional  undercurrents  found  in  Dawn. 
Notice  the  quiet  angular  variations  of  flower  forms  that 
curve  and  bend  on  the  surface  of  the  print.   The  flowers 
become  transitional  elements  that  guide  the  eye  from 
one  area  of  the  print  to  another.   They  suggest  depth  by 
the  use  of  diminishing  forms  but  mainly  create  an  overall 
gentle  movement. 


Dawn  has  two  areas  where  line  is  used  to  emphasize 
certain  objects.  The  numerous  plants  are  depicted  with 
narrow  curving  lines.   They  are  tightly  massed  at  the  left 
and  become  dense  as  they  rise  above  the  horizon.    In 
contrast  the  plants  on  the  right  are  scattered  and  not  as 
thickly  bunched  together.  The  chair  is  located  off-center, 
leaning  to  one  side,  away  from  the  larger  mound  of 
plants.  The  dark  forsaken  chair,  perched  on  the  horizon, 
seems  lonely  in  the  gentle  morning  light. 

As  expressed  in  this  print,  nature  is  a  dominant  theme 
for  Peter  Takal.   His  numerous  prints  and  paintings  of 
birds,  fields  and  trees  in  calm  settings  express  his  desire 
to  portray  the  world  that  surrounds  him.  Takal  was  ed- 
ucated in  Paris  and  Germany,  but  moved  to  Chicago  in 
1939,  two  years  after  his  first  exhibition  in  the  United 
States.   Because  of  the  success  of  the  show,  Takal  chose 
to  remain  in  this  country.    He  has  since  become  an 
American  citizen,  and  has  exhibited  in  many  shows  in 
the  United  States  and  abroad. 

K.J. 


Winter  Light  II  is  a  country  scene  of  farm  buildings 
at  tine  beginning  of  winter.   The  leaves  are  still  on  the 
trees  and  the  bushes  are  not  quite  covered  by  the  snow- 
fall as  seen  at  the  corner  of  the  large  barn.   Isolated  by 
the  snow,  the  dwellings  create  a  peaceful  arrangement 
between  nature  and  man.   This  tranquil  mood  is  in  turn 
related  through  color  and  composition  to  the  spectator. 

The  quietness  of  Winter  Light  II  is  the  result  of  Linda 
Plotl<in's  desire  to  reduce  forms  into  simple  geometric 
shapes.  The  barns  have  become  structures  composed  of 
flat  parallelograms  and  rectangles  placed  between  the 
two  large  rectangular  areas  of  white  and  midnight  blue. 
Billowing  tree  formations  struggle  against  the  rigid  lines 
of  the  barns,  but  are  hushed  by  the  calm  color. 

The  barns  are  placed  above  the  center  of  the  print. 
By  effective  use  of  color  values,  they  act  as  transitional 
devices  between  the  snow-covered  pasture  and  the  dark 
sky.   Both  the  brilliant  white  of  the  foreground  and  the 
intense  blue-black  of  the  background  find  complemen- 
tary colors  in  the  barns.   Shadows  repeat  the  color  of 
the  dark  background,  while  roofs  echo  the  brilliance  of 
the  field.   Variations  of  color  are  repeated  in  the  three 
principal  structures,  and  the  red  and  blue  combine  in  the 
lavender  of  the  largest  roof  and  trees.   By  using  a  variety 
of  pigments,  Linda  Plotkin  is  able  to  be  more  expressive 
in  her  depiction  of  a  subject.   Often  color  prints  are  more 
intimate  than  those  printed  in  a  single  tone. 
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Linda  Plotkin   (American,  1938-  ) 

Winter  Light  II 

Five  Color  Etching  and  Aquatint,  ca.  1962-1974 
20"  X 18" 


Linda  Plotkin  became  a  very  popular  printmaker  in 
the  late  sixties  and  early  seventies.   She  has  won  a  major 
award  almost  every  year  since  1968,  exhibiting  her  prints 
in  the  United  States  and  abroad.   Many  are  in  the  per- 
manent collections  of  major  museums,  including  The 
Museum  of  Modern  Art,  The  Metropolitan  Museum  of 
Art,  The  Philadelphia  Museum,  and  The  Library  of  Con- 
gress.  Ms.  Plotkin,  formerly  an  Assistant  Professor  at 
Pennsylvania  State  University,  is  now  working  in  New 
York. 


K.  J. 


Par  Gavarni  is  one  of  four  thousand  lithographs  within 
the  oeuvre  of  Honore  Daumier.    It  is  a  caricature  portrait 
of  Guillaume  Sulpice  Chevallier,  or  Gavarni,  who  was  both 
a  colleague  and  a  friend  of  Daumier's.    Beginning  around 
1835  the  two  worked  together  on  the  satirical  newspaper, 
Le  Charivari .   Daumier's  portraits  are  communicative 
because  they  exhibit  the  sitter's  inner  personality  as  well 
as  the  outward  features.   Gavarni  is  seated  alone  in  a  rest- 
aurant at  a  table  set  with  a  l<nife,  forl<,  plate,  and  dish; 
however,  he  is  not  interested  in  eating  but  obviously  by 
the  glance  of  his  eyes  and  the  position  of  his  head,  with 
his  chin  resting  on  his  hand,  appears  to  be  lost  in  deep 
thought.    It  is  as  if  he  is  saying,  "Urn!    Let  me  see...." 
and  has  a  very  important  decision  to  make. 

Daumier  has  used  the  barest  minimum  of  detail.   A 
figure,  a  hat  on  the  back  wall,  and  a  table  setting  make 
up  the  total  work.  The  contour  line  which  is  fluent,  easy, 
and  exaggerated  creates  volume.  The  hat  on  the  back 
wall  is  cut  off;  this  implies  that  there  is  more  space  just 
beyond  what  the  eye  can  see,  a  device  suggested  by  the 
camera.   Cast  shadows  suggest  space  behind  and  animate 
the  figure.  The  play  of  light  and  shade  helps  to  further 
create  an  atmosphere  of  space,  and  the  white  area  in  the 
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Honore  Daumier  (French,  1808-1879) 
Par  Gavarni 
Lithograph,  ca.  1835 
IV2"  X  6y2" 

background  haloes  Gavarni's  head  and  brings  his  figure 
closer  to  the  frontal  plane.   The  light  on  the  forehead 
gives  the  head  a  three-dimensional  form  and  reinforces 
his  thoughtfulness.  The  expression  is  questioning  and 
the  facial  features  were  probably  exaggerated  to  give  the 
desired  effect.   The  image  illuminates  the  concept.   Dau- 
mier continually  improvises.    He  did  not  use  posed  mod- 
els but  relied  on  memory,  and  this,  together  with  the 
medium,  undoubtedly  strengthened  his  freedom  of  linear 
movement. 


L.  S. 


v^. 


In  The  Smith's  Varo' Whistler  used  lithographic  pencils 
to  produce  this  soft,  delicate  work.  The  print  has  qual- 
ities very  similar  to  those  of  a  graphite  drawing.    Light, 
softly  textured  lines  define  form  in  an  almost  summary 
fashion.  The  delicate  strokes  of  the  pencil  are  quick  and 
sure,  and  modeling  is  achieved  in  a  linear  manner. 

Whistler  used  a  wide  value  range  of  dark  and  light 
tones  in  this  print  in  order  to  capture  the  play  of  sunlight 
over  the  forms,  and  to  show  its  effect  on  them.    Form  is 
dissolved  by  light  in  many  areas  of  the  work.   The  view- 
er's eye  is  led  into  the  center  of  the  work  by  a  soft  diagonal 
of  light  lines  and  small  smudges  which  subtly  describe  the 
cobblestones  in  the  foreground.  The  center  of  the  print 
is  the  darkest  section  and  holds  the  viewer's  attention. 
The  dark  interior  and  the  light  areas  contained  within  the 
forms  of  the  horses  and  the  men  make  an  interesting  con- 
trast, and  further  emphasize  the  importance  of  light  in 
the  print.  Whistler  is  able  to  bring  the  viewer's  eye  back 
to  the  focal  point  of  this  work  by  making  use  of  these 
distinctions,  and  by  eliminating  from  the  scene  any  en- 
closing boundary  line.   The  horses  stand  quietly  with 
bowed  heads,  the  blacksmith  and  his  assistant  are  at  rest; 
the  entire  mood  of  this  appealing  scene  is  relaxed. 

Whistler  worked  in  a  wide  variety  of  media  through- 
out his  career  as  an  artist.   He  was  probably  urged  by 
Thomas  Way,  a  friend  of  his  who  ran  a  lithographic  work- 
shop, to  make  his  first  attempts  at  producing  lithographs. 
Although  he  was  exposed  to  this  medium  as  early  as  1 855,'' 
it  was  not  until  1878  that  he  began  to  experiment  exten- 
sively in  lithography,  which  was  then  increasing  in  popu- 
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James  Abbot  McNeill  Whistler  (American,  1834-1903) 
The  Smith's  Yard 
Lithograph,  after  1878 
11"  X8" 

larity  as  a  creative  means  of  expression.  Whistler,  who 
was  known  for  his  renditions  of  sensitive  subjects  and 
images,  firmly  believed  that  a  pictorial  work  should  be 
eye-pleasing.  When  choosing  a  medium  with  which  to 
create  such  a  statement,  he  considered  lithography  and 
etching  as  carefully  as  he  did  oil. 

B.  B. 

1  Denys  Sutton,  Nocturne;  The  Art  of  James  McNeill  Whistler 
(New  York:   J.  B.  Lippincott  Company,  1963),  p.  19,  note  1. 


Miro's  Composition ,  like  many  other  of  his  works,  dis- 
penses an  infinite  variety  of  themes.    Perhaps  this  repre- 
sents at  the  same  time  the  infinitely  vast,  and  the  infin- 
itely small.  The  white  surface  stretching  beyond  what 
can  be  seen  is  contrasted  with  the  dense  convergence  of 
repeated  forms  where  life  swarms  with  visible  signs. 

Mird  demands  autonomv  for  line  and  color  splash  to 
obtain  a  powerful  suggestion  of  movement.   The  bold 
color  brush  strokes  inscribe  their  whirling  rhythms  which 
give  birth  to  curved  spaces  and  volumes.   Asterisks  and 
curving  lines  are  interposed  with  the  bold  sweeps  to 
emphasize  the  dynamism  of  the  surface.   The  total  effect 
is  that  of  a  concentric  gravitational  pull. 

The  use  of  brilliant  color  adds  to  the  power  and 
strength  of  the  composition.    Red,  blue,  green,  and 
yellow  suggest  the  sun,  light,  and  fire.  The  diluted 
greyish  off-centered  rectangle  is  a  foil  to  their  great 
blaze. 

The  condensed  gaiety  of  this  print  is  the  result  of  a 
synthesis  of  his  outward  sight  and  his  inward  vision.    His 
imagery  is  a  vocabulary  of  enigmatic  signs.  They  are  a 
reductive,  schematic  translation  of  concrete  objects. 
Circular  shapes  suggest  moons,  suns,  or  perhaps  meteors. 
Stars  move  about  yet  anchor  forms.   Dots  allude  to  hu- 
man eyes.   A  pair  of  scale-like  lines  with  curling  ends  call 
to  mind  a  moustache  or  a  fanciful  hairdo.  This  impul- 
sive calligraphy  together  with  the  intense  yet  fresh  colors 
animate  the  surface  with  a  rhythm  of  syncopated  beats. 
And  there's  a  tinge  of  humor  in  their  dance. 

In  the  creation  of  his  compositions  Miro  gives  full 
rein  to  his  subconscious.   He  mingles  ideas  with  sponta- 
neity.   In  working  in  lithography,  he  first  prepared  a 
gouache,  splashing  the  colors  without  following  a  particu- 
lar design.   As  he  proceeded,  he  added  new  perspectives 
to  invest  these  colors  with  plasticity  and  life.    He  articu- 
lated and  attuned  one  to  another  to  suggest  movements, 
planes  and  rhythms.  The  result  is  a  unified  feeling  of  in- 
evitability. 
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Joan  Mird   (Spanish,  1893-  ) 

Composition 
Lithograph,  ca.  1933 
15"  X 11" 

Each  stroke  in  Mird's  art  represents  the  essence  of 
many  thoughts  and  feelings,  the  abstraction  of  many  ex- 
periences.   His  art  is  the  most  personal  language  in  a 
most  universal  idiom. 

Miro's  sources  of  inspiration  are  manifold.   But  as 
disconcerting  as  his  images  may  seem,  they  are  but  mem- 
ory transformations  of  observed  reality.   Mird's  head  is 
often  in  the  clouds,  but  his  feet  are  firmly  on  the  ground. 


Georges  Braque's  fascination  witli  birds  is  seen  in  this 
color  lithograph.   Centrally  placed  in  the  composition, 
the  white  bird  is  emphasized  by  the  use  of  a  single  sub- 
ject in  a  simple  composition.   Color  is  used  to  enhance 
the  form  and  direct  attention  to  the  white  bird. 

The  bird  is  framed  by  the  bold  green  oval  that  sur- 
rounds the  form.  The  basic  contours  are  sketched  by  a 
grease  pencil  in  free,  gestural  strokes.   The  wings  of  the 
bird  catch  the  breeze  as  they  continue  the  motion  needed 
for  flight.  The  erect  neck  reaches  out  to  gain  distance 
in  contrast  to  the  legs  tucked  under  the  body. 

The  bird  and  oval  are  emphasized  by  the  bold  magen- 
ta crossbars  that  secure  the  oval  and  direct  attention  to 
the  bird  in  flight.   Placed  against  a  neutral  background, 
space  is  not  important,  only  the  movement  of  the  free 
bird.   Space  is  compressed  into  a  single  plane  in  White 
Bird,  as  in  his  earlier  Cubist  paintings.   But  the  subjects 
are  no  longer  the  earthbound  musical  instruments.    Flee- 
ing birds,  alive  in  flight,  become  a  significant,  haunting 
theme  for  Braque. 

Georges  Braque  was  a  gentle  man  who  treated  his  tal- 
ent with  modesty  and  truth.   As  a  co-founder  of  Cubism 
with  Pablo  Picasso,  Braque  established  his  reputation  as 
a  painter. 

Although  Braque  made  limited  use  of  the  graphic  arts 
before  1950,  after  that  time  he  produced  a  number  of 
prints,  both  lithographs  and  engraving.   From  1956  until 
his  death,  he  was  very  preoccupied  with  birds,  in  both 
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Georges  Braque   (French,  1882-1963) 

Wtiite  Bird 

Color  Lithograph,  1958-1962 

12"  X9y2" 

his  oils  and  prints.    He  illustrated  Frank  Elgar's  Resur- 
rection of  ttie  Bird  in  1958,  and  in  1962  Braque  and 
Saint-John  Perse  produced  Ttie  Order  of  Birds  which  be- 
came the  subject  of  an  exhibition  at  the  Bibliotheque 
Nationale.'' 


K.J. 


IPonge,  Francis,  Pierre  Descarques,  and  Andre  Malraux, 
C.  Braque,  translated  by  Richard  Howard  and  Lane  Dunlop 
(New  York:    Harry  N.  Abrams,  Inc.,  1971  ),  p.  260. 


Alexander  Calder  joined  the  Galerie  Maeght  in  Paris 
in  1950.  After  that,  he  published  numerous  posters, 
covers,  pages  and  decorations  for  its  magazine  Derriere 
Le  Miroir.   Construction  is  a  double-page  lithograph 
from  a  deluxe  edition. 

The  precise  simplicity  and  accurately  calculated  con- 
tours of  the  lithograph  reveal  sensitivity,  buoyancy  and 
gaiety.   Pure  geometric  patterns  characterized  by  rhythm, 
asymmetry  and  precision  give  the  composition  a  sense  of 
vigor  and  balance.  The  merit  of  their  representation 
rests  on  the  perfection  of  design,  the  quality  of  line. 

The  projection  of  bright  colored  red,  white  and  black 
forms  on  a  white  ground  creates  a  sharp  contrast  of  sheer 
expressive  quality  with  dynamic  force.  Their  diagonal 
thrusts  pierce  the  surface  and  invigorate  the  organiza- 
tional pattern.  Planes  recede  or  succeed  suggesting  move- 
ment. And  over  is  all  reigns  a  kind  of  occult  silence. 
The  objects  are  a  mystery.  Withdrawn  into  themselves, 
they  nevertheless  appear  fixed  in  an  other-worldly  space, 
as  though  on  some  remote  and  infinite  void.   As  self-suf- 
ficient forms,  they  create  an  independent,  enigmatic 
existence  of  their  own.   Silhouetted  against  the  back- 
ground, they  challenge  the  space  that  defines  them.   But 
they  signify  nothing.  They  only  bear  reference  to 
themselves.   They  are,  and  that  is  all;  they  are  absolutes. 

Calder  made  use  of  the  laws  of  equilibrium  in  a  joy- 
ful and  playful  manner.  At  the  same  time  the  unexpected 
position  of  figures  is  surprising.  They  disturb  without 
disquieting.  Their  tension  captivates  and  amuses  us. 
Their  precarious  balance  is  almost  acrobatic.  The  co-ex- 
istence of  incompatibles,  stressing  the  instability  of  sit- 
uations, adds  an  element  of  humor  to  the  composition, 
present  in  many  of  his  works. 

Calder's  lithographs  are  a  continuum  of  his  sculptural 
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Alexander  Calder   (American,  1898-1976) 
Construction 
Lithograph,  ca.  1968 
15"  X21" 

forms.   His  vivid,  pure-colored  and  hard-edged  overlap- 
ping figures  are  steel-like  visual  statements.  They  are 
simple  and  clear-cut,  bold  and  eye-catching. 

Rather  than  work  directly  on  the  stone,  Calder 
painted  gouaches  to  serve  as  maquettes.   His  images 
were  redrawn  by  master  designers  with  separate  plates 
for  each  color.   His  lithographs  are  a  'multiple'  type  of 
art  readily  available  for  a  widespread  public. 

Alexander  Calder  is  one  of  the  foremost  American 
sculptors  with  an  international  reputation.   As  the  cre- 
ator of  an  entirely  new  concept  in  sculpture,  he  reflected 
the  inventive  and  pragmatic  spirit  of  the  twentieth  cen- 
tury.  By  introducing  motion  into  sculpture,  he  devel- 
oped the  'mobile'  as  a  new  art  form.  Thus,  Calder  did 
not  suggest  movement,  he  conquered  it. 

A  former  engineer,  Calder's  skill  and  knowledge  vied 
with  his  imagination  and  sensibility.   He  adjusted  and 
combined  various  structural  elements  to  achieve  a  per- 
fect cohesion. 
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Grace  Hartigan  (American,  1922- 

Pastorale 

Silkscreen,  1953 

7"  X  10" 


Grace  Hartigan's  Pasfora/e  is  a  striking,  colorful  ab- 
s"^ract  composition  in  relatively  shallow  space.  The  vital- 
ity of  the  design  is  provided  by  the  variety  of  different 
colors,  their  placement  and  their  shapes.  There  is  no 
immediate  focal  point,  instead  a  multitude  of  different 
colors  and  forms  are  the  major  attraction.  The  bands  of 
white  and  dark  blue  soon  begin  to  dominate  the  image, 
separating  themselves  from  the  rest  of  the  composition. 
They  form  the  foreground  of  a  multiplanar  design,  cre- 
ated by  overlapping  colors. 

The  eight  colors  which  form  a  background  plane  can 
be  characterized  as  landscape  colors.  They  are  tints  and 
shades  of  green,  yellow,  and  blue  and  they  form  a  soft 
tonal  area  where  they  overlap,  sometimes  forming  new 
colors.  The  shapes  of  the  background  colors  are  not 
precisely  defined  and  this  helps  to  create  a  muted  and 
soft  area.    In  this  manner,  Hartigan  has  created  a  tonal 
base  upon  which  the  final  colors  can  be  placed. 


Much  of  the  liveliness  and  interest  comes  from  the 
strong  foreground  and  background  contrast.    It  is  the 
dark  blue  and  white,  screened  on  with  their  definite, 
strong  shapes  and  contrasts  of  color,  that  give  the  de- 
sign its  mood  of  vitality.    Hartigan  varies  her  colors  in 
subtle  ways.    None  of  them  have  the  same  degree  of 
transparency  or  opaqueness,  nor  the  same  shape  or  pos- 
ition.  Her  arrangement  of  the  foreground  elements  sug- 
gests kinetic  movement. 

Under  the  influence  of  Jackson  Pollock,  Hartigan  be- 
gan experimenting  in  silkscreen  in  the  early  1950's. 
This  technique,  then  in  its  infancy,  must  have  appealed 
to  her  because  of  its  chromatic  possibilities.    Her  inter- 
est in  screen  printing  diminished,  but  the  experience 
served  to  form  a  bridge  between  printing  and  painting. 
Hartigan  is  essentially  a  painter.   Her  works  appear  in 
such  museums  as  The  Museum  of  Modern  Art,  The  Whit- 
ney Museum  and  the  Metropolitan  Museum.   She  has 
exhibited  widely  here  and  abroad. 

C.S. 


Two  Jackies  is  part  of  a  series  which  Andy  Warhol 
produced  after  the  assassination  of  President  John  F. 
Kennedy  in  November,  1963.   The  images  of  the  Pres- 
ident's wife,  Jacqueline,  which  appear  in  all  of  the 
works  in  this  series,  were  taken  from  newspaper  photo- 
graphs.   In  this  work  Warhol  seems  to  be  making  a  state- 
ment on  the  commercialism  which  surrounded  Mrs.  Ken- 
nedy's mourning.   Her  private  grief  became,  with  the  ex- 
tensive publicity  covering  the  event,  public  property.   As 
so  often  happens  in  contemporary  American  society, 
the  human  elemer^t  was  removed  by  the  mechanical 
nature  of  mass  communication. 

The  photo-silkscreen  process  used  here  is,  in  itself, 
mechanical.    Like  all  of  the  printmaking  processes,  the 
image  which  the  artist  wishes  to  present  to  the  viewer 
can  be  mass-produced.  Warhol  has  detached  himself 
from  the  work.  The  image  of  Jacqueline  Kennedy  was 
not  his  own  creation;   he  blew  up  the  photograph,  trans- 
ferred it  to  a  light-sensitive  emulsion,  specified  the  col- 
ors to  be  used,  and  passed  the  screen  to  a  printer  to  have 
the  work  printed.   It  is  the  presentation  of  the  image, 
rather  than  the  image  itself,  which  makes  the  statement 
unique  and  original. 

The  color  used  here  is  typical  of  a  Warhol  print  of 
this  kind.  The  flat  violet  background,  without  any  sug- 
gestion of  an  environment,  gives  the  work  a  feeling  of 
unreality.   By  varying  the  amount  of  black  in  each  of 
the  two  images  of  Mrs.  Kennedy,  Warhol  creates  subtle 
changes  of  light  which  give  the  appearance  that  the  image 
is  moving  through  time.""    In  this  way  the  photographic 
image  becomes  less  static. 


Andy  Warhol    (American,  1928- 
Two  Jackies 
Photo-Silkscreen,  1966 
24"  X  30" 

Warhol  has  consistently  made  statements  on  Amer- 
ican society  in  his  work.   As  a  commercial  artist  involved 
with  advertising  in  New  York  City  in  the  1950's,  he  be- 
came sensitive  to  the  fact  that  the  American  public  was 
being  bombarded  with  repetitive  images  of  consumer  prod- 
ucts and  celebrities.    He  began  to  express  this  fact  in 
his  works  by  producing  familiar  products  and  faces  in  a 
similar,  repetitive  fashion.  The  novelty,  however,  is  that 
in  Warhol's  works  this  overexposure  is  presented  to  the 
viewer  all  at  once.  Warhol,  when  using  a  celebrity  as  a 
subject,  turns  the  person  into  an  object.    In  Two  Jackies, 
he  carries  this  one  step  further,  and  depicts  not  only  Mrs. 
Kennedy,  but  also  her  grief,  as  an  object.   Emotion  be- 
comes dehumanized.    In  this  way,  Warhol  puts  forth  his 
views  on  the  impersonality  and  commercialism  of  Amer- 
ican society. 

B.  B. 

Ijohn  Coplans, /4/idK  Warhol  (England:    The  Curwen  Press, 
1970),  p.  51. 


34. 


Henry  Chodkowski,  Jr. 

(American,  1937-  ) 

B  &  M  Boxcar 

Silkscreen,  1976   (Spring) 

12"  X  1774" 


Henry  Chodkowski  studied  at  tlie  Art  School  of  the 
University  of  Hartford  and  at  the  Yale  School  of  Art 
and  Architecture.  This  particular  print  is  indicative  of 
his  current  interests.   He  says  about  his  work:    "The 
aesthetic  considerations  closely  parallel  much  of  my  re- 
cent work  done  in  painting.  Throughout  my  recent 
work  I  have  been  concerned  with  the  minimal  qualities 
seen  in  functional  machine-like  forms.  The  starkness  of 
these  forms  as  defined  by  light  allow  me  to  push  a  repre- 
sensational  image  to  the  edge  of  a  minimal  abstraction. 
The  pristine  quality  of  the  color  in  the  print  was,  for  me, 
a  cause  for  celebration. "1 

The  silkscreen  process  used  here  is  ideal  for  produc- 
ing such  an  image.  Only  in  this  process  is  it  possible  to 
achieve  the  broad  areas  of  flat  color  with  sharp,  precise 
edges  seen  in  this  print.    Form,  in  its  most  basic  sense, 
is  defined  by  light  and  shade.  There  is  no  subtle  grada- 
tion of  color  to  create  modelled  shapes,  only  hard,  cold, 


geometric  forms  which  imply  receding  and  projecting 
planes.  The  strong  horizontal  of  the  boxcar  itself  is 
counterbalanced  by  the  vertical  of  the  door  to  the  left 
and  the  letters  to  the  right.   The  vertical  is  repeated, 
subtly,  but  with  mechanical  regularity,  in  the  four  strips 
which  divide  the  boxcar.   The  cold  colors  of  the  grey 
and  blue  give  one  the  feeling  of  the  steel  with  which  the 
boxcar  was  constructed.   By  introducing  miniscule  a- 
mounts  of  warm,  vibrant  colors  on  the  right  side  of  the 
print,  the  artist  produces  a  striking  visual  surprise  which 
creates  variety  within  the  framework  of  this  otherwise 
cool,  primarily  two-toned  work.    In  reducing  the  boxcar 
to  its  most  simple  forms,  Chodkowski  has  forced  the 
viewer  to  see  a  familiar  object  on  a  new  level,  to  define 
it  in  different  terms.   The  ordinary  boxcar  has  become  a 
thing  of  beauty. 


B.  B. 


1  Henry  Chodkowski,  letter,  11  November,  1977. 


Glossary 


Aquatint  An  intaglio  process  in  which  a  fine-textured 
ground  is  etched  into  a  metal  plate  after  the  surface  has 
been  dusted  with  an  acid-resistant  such  as  powdered 
rosin. 

Block  Book  An  early  printed  book  in  which  text  and 
pictures  were  cut  from  wood  blocl<. 
Collograph   A  print  taken  from  a  plate  or  block  on 
which  the  image  is  glued.  Sometimes  objects  and  fab- 
rics are  embedded  in  the  surface.   Can  be  printed  in 
relief  or  intaglio,  or  a  combination  of  these. 
Dotted  Print  Same  as  metal  cut. 

Drypoint   An  intaglio  process  in  which  the  burr,  or  me- 
tal fuzz,  thrown  up  by  the  incision  of  the  needle  in  the 
plate  is  retained.   The  burr  holds  the  ink  and  gives  the 
printed  line  a  soft  quality. 

Engraving  An  intaglio  print  made  by  cutting  into  a  metal 
plate  with  a  burin  or  graver.  The  surface  of  the  plate  is 
inked  and  wiped  clean,  but  ink  remains  in  the  incisions. 
Dampened  paper  is  forced  into  these  incisions  during 
printing. 

Etching  An  intaglio  process  in  which  the  metal  plate 
is  covered  with  an  acid-resistant  ground.  The  image  is 
drawn  through  the  ground.  On  being  submerged  in  an 
acid  bath,  the  image  is  bitten  into  the  plate. 

Intaglio  A  printing  method  which  prints  what  is  cut  or 
bitten  below  the  surface  of  the  plate. 
Linocut  (Linoleum  Cut)   A  print  from  a  linoleum  block 
worked  with  woodcut  tools. 


Lithography  A  process  in  which  a  drawing  is  made  on  a 
special  stone  with  a  greasy  crayon  or  ink.  The  stone  is 
chemically  treated  so  the  oily  image  will  attract  the  print- 
ing ink  and  the  other  areas  will  reject  it.  The  print  is 
made  with  a  lithographic  press. 

Metal  Cut  A  relief  or  surface  print  of  a  metal  plate  that 
has  been  worked  with  a  knife  and  a  variety  of  ornamen- 
tal punches. 

Mezzotint  An  intaglio  process  in  which  surface  indenta- 
tions are  produced  by  a  tool  called  a  rocker.  With  scrap- 
ers, certain  areas  are  lightened,  working  from  dark  to 
light.  The  result  is  a  rich,  velvety  surface. 
Photo-serigraph  A  process  which  transfers  a  photographic 
image  onto  a  silkscreen. 

Planographic  A  process  which  prints  what  is  drawn  on 
the  surface,  as  in  the  lithograph. 
Relief   Prints  what  is  left  of  the  original  surface  after 
portions  have  been  cut  away. 

Serigraph  (Silkscreen)   A  stencil  process  in  which  inks 
are  squeezed  through  the  open  areas  in  a  tightly- 
stretched  screen,  usually  of  silk. 

Woodcut  A  relief  print  made  by  cutting  into  the  broad 
face  of  a  plank  of  wood  with  gouges,  and  printing  what 
is  left  of  the  surface. 

Wood  Engraving  A  relief  print  made  by  cutting  into  the 
end  grain  of  a  block  of  wood  with  sharp  tools  to  create 
fine  lines.    Printing  is  done  from  the  surface  of  the  block. 
Sometimes  called  "white  line  engraving." 
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